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PREFACE 


The materia] for this accoont of the vDlaffc gods of 
South India hxis been gathered almost entirely from my 
own observation and inquiry I have been able to got 
little help from books os this ts I think the first 
attempt at dealing systematically \rith this aspect of 
Indian religion. It does not pretend to be anything 
like an exhaustive account of all the various rites and 
ceremonies observed In the worship of the village 
deities The variety of ritual and ceremonial in the 
different districts of South India is almost endless and 
I have not attempted In this book to give an accoont 
even of all the various ceremonies that have come 
within my own knowledge Perhaps It would bo more 
correct to call the book An Introduction to the Study of 
the Village Gods of South India I beHe\o however 
that all the main types of this particular form of 
Hinduism are included In the following pages and that 
enough has been said to enable the render to get a 
fairly complete idea of its general character and to 
compare it with similar forms of religion In other parts 
oithe world. 

I I have to acknowledge the HnHness of the Editor 
ofj Tk£ Nxneteadh Ctnivry and After for allowing me 
reprint in Chapters IV VI and VII portions of 
cles contributed by me to that Magarlne I owe 
drawings from whidi UluBtratioDS have been mode 
drs Whitehead whDe Miss Stephen the Archdeacon 
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of Madras, and other friends have most kindly supplied 
me with the photographs used for that purpose , and 
the Goveinment of Madras has generously allowed me 
to use the plates for some of the illustrations which 
previously appeared in a bulletin that I wrote some 
years ago for the Madras Museum 

A Glossary of Indian Terms and several Indices 
have been included in order to facilitate reference to 
the large amount of unfamiliar detail which the book 
contains 

Hfnry Madras 
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INTRODUCTION 


The worship o£ the viUttge gods is the most andenl 
fom of IndUn religion Before the Aryan Invasion, 
which pTOhebly look place In the second mUlenniura 
B C the old inhabitants of India, who ore sometimes 
colled Dravldlans, were a dark sldnned race with 
religious beliefs and customs that probabiy did not 
greatly differ from those of other primitive races 
They believed the world to be peopled by a mulUtodo 
of spirits good and bad who were the cause of all 
unusual events and eapedolly of diseases and ditnsters 
The object of their religion was to propitiate these 
innumerable spirits At the same time each vDloge 
seems to have been under the protection of some one 
spirit, who was Its guardian deity Probably these 
village deities come into being at the period when the 


people began to settle down In agricultural communities. 
Wo may sec In them the germs of the national deities 
which wore so prominent among the Semitic races and 
the great empires of Egypt, Nineveh and Babylon, 
where the fnmily developed into a rlnn^ and the cl yj 
into a tribe and the tribe into a nation, and the nation 
into a conquering empire the godof the family naturally 
developed into an imperial doily But In andont India 
before the coming of the Aryans, the popnlaUoa teems 
to have been split up into small agricultural and oas 
toml communitle* There were no nations and no 
conquering empires. And it was not till the Arvon 
invaders had conquered North India and had setded 
down in the country that there was In India onv 
growth of philosophic thought about the world as a 
whole The problem of the univurso did not Int«r^€t 
the simple Dravidian folk. They only Took^ 
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explanation of the facts and troubles of village life. 
Their religion, therefore, did not advance beyond e 
crude animism and belief m village deities Later on, 
after the Aryans had overrun a large part of India, anc 
the Brahmans had established their ascendency as £ 
priestly caste, the old Dravidian cults were influencec 
by the superior religion of the Aryans, and strongly 
- reacted on them in turn 

The earliest Indian philosophical systems arose it 
the sixth century B C , under the stimulus of the desire 
to escape from transmigration Two of these developec 
into new religions hostile to Hinduism, namely Jaimsrr 
and Buddhism, while others remained in the old faith 
All exercised a profound influence on the thought oi 
India and also modified religious practice in certair 
respects On the other hand, the crude ideas anc 
barbarous cults of the omnipresent aboriginal tribes, 
constantly pressing upon the life of the Aryans, founc 
entrance mto their religion at many points Thus the 
old polytheistic nature-worship of the Rigveda, witt 
Its animal sacrifices offered in the open air, and its 
simple, healthy rules for family and social life, was 
gradually transformed into a great mass of warrmg 
sects holding philosophical ideas and subtle theological 
systems, and condemmng animal sacrifice, yet worship 
ping gross idols, and bound by innumerable superstitions 
Caste arose and became hardened into the most rigorous 
system of class distinctions that the world has ever 
seen, inspired and justified by the doctrine of transmi 
gration and karma 

What we now call Hmduism, therefore, is a strange 
medley of the most diverse forms of rehgion, ranging 
from the most subtle and abstruse systems of philo 
Sophy to primitive forms of animism At the same 
time, the primitive forms of Dravidian religion have 
been in their turn greatly modified by Brahman influ- 
ence For the most part, the same people m town 
and village worship the village deities and the Brahman 
gods There are a few abongmal tribes in some of the 
hill tracts who are still unaffected by Brahman ideas or 
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cuitoiriB bat in the vast majority of the districts the 
worship of the viHajre deities and the worship of Siva 
and VUinpn go on side by side Just as in China 
Confucianism aod Taoism are not rivnl religions but 
compJementary creeds 

To the student of comparative relljrion the study of 
the weird rites and ceremonies connected with the 
propitiation of the village deities is Interesting because 
it reveals many points of contact with primitive forms 
of reliffmn in other lands and also because it enables 
the student to see these primitive relicfons ideas in very 
I different stages of development To the Christian the 
1 study has a still greater interest, becanso amid all their 
rept^ive features these rites contain instiuctive ideas 
and yearnings which ffnd their satisfaction In the highest 
truths of Chrlatianlty 

In the second edition I have tried to remedy defects 
and omissfona that have been hisdJy pointed out by 
reviewers and some chapters have been rearranged 
It has been difficult however to know where to stop 
when attempting to supply omissions The number of 
different gods end goddessee worshipped all over South 
India is enormous aud the variety of local customs 
almost inSnlte It is inevitable therefore that a largo 
number of deities and customs which ore both Interest 
lag and important should be omitted in a small book 
I that can only aim at being a brief introdnctlon to a vast 
subject 

The chapter on the probable origin of the worship 
I of village gods (Ch. VlII) has naturaUy provoked the 
! most criticism In the former chapters I have stated 
what I have heard and seen myself In this chapter I 
rashly entered the field of conjecture and framed a 
hypothesis as to what may have happened about 7000 
years ago Naturally I have laid myself open to attack 
But in spite of the criticisms that have been mode on 
iny theory I do not feel inclined to give it up though 
it must necessarily remain incapable of proof. I am 
atm of opinion that the totomiatic theory of the origin 
of the sacrifices to the grSma-devatfis or village 
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goddesses, as distinct from the offerings made to the 
spirits of ancestors or other deities, is on the whole 
most in accordance with the facts Professor Elmore, 
in his able and most interesting book, Dravidtan Gods 
in Modern Hinduism^ criticizes the totemistic theory o) 
the origin of the buffalo-sacrifice, which is the mos* 
important of the sacrifices offered to the grama-devatas',’ 
on three grounds, mainly because the existing stories, 
current amongst the people, suggest a historical origin 
for the rites Professor Elmore conjectures from these 
stories that the sacrifices symbolize ‘ ‘ the dire punish- 
ment and disgrace of a conquered enemy ” The cut- 
ting off of the head, the putting the foreleg in the mouth, 
the smearing of the nose with fat and the putting of a 
lighted lamp upon the forehead, are, in this theory, 
intended to express “ the supreme humiliation of a 
feared, despised, and defeated enemy ” So the proces- 
sion of the buffalo with a garland round its neck, through 
the village before the sacrifice, is described as “ the 
remnant of a triumphal procession in which the enemy 
was exhibited before the disgraceful death ” The 
sacrifice, therefore, represents the triumph of the 
Aryan invaders over the Dravidian abongmes and their 
“ mad gods ” 

I must confess that this explanation seems to me 
very far-fetched and improbable, and entirely out of line 
with all that we know about the origin and meaning of 
sacrifice and ritual among other peoples, and it is open 
to the fatal objection that it compels us to assume that 
these buffalo-sacrifices originated at a comparatively 
late date, long after the Aryan invasion of North India 
and subsequent to the advance of the Aryans into 
South India, when the struggle with the Dravidians 
was over and the triumph of the Aryans assured 
The stories which I have given in Chapter VII, and 
those which Professor Elmore gives in his book to 
support his theory, obviously belong to the time when 
the Pariahs of South India, who were origmally a 
leading clan among the Dravidians, had been dethroned 
from their position and reduced to a state of seivitude 
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»nd dccTttdatlon bj Cr&hman InllacDcc Bui it seems 
to me quite dear that the uorihlp of the ernma 
devatis and the baffalo-wcrificc bclonc to a \crr 
(UQch older period than Ibis and co back to the 
Jay* lone before the Arjao lq\nslon probably to the 
jime when the Dni\ddian dans first came to India and 
settled down to on aericultoml life If that Is true it 
Is impossible to Interpret the mconlnc of riles ond 
ceremonies which orltrfnatcd obout 3000 or *1000 B C 
at the latest* by the llcht of Jeceods which represent 
historical events that took plac> about three thousand 
years later 

Atraio Id view of the facts that ncricnliurol deilfes 
oil o\*cr the world ha\e been molnly female ond that 
many of the rites and ceremonieB connected with the 
worship of the {p’funO'dcvatEs ore ob\iousl> rclalnl to 
the han.'cst* I must lUIl maintain my opinion that the 
reason why the ci^{ima*do\at&s ore female is because 
they were originally ain’icuitaral deities Professor 
Elmores view that the Dro\idlan deities arc female 
because iho Dravidlou women wxre spednlly quarrel 
some viodictiNc and jealous and that their tempers 
and curses made people feel that it wos wise to pro- 
pitiate female spirits seems to me a verj improbable 
cxplanotion, even If it were certain that DrnvkHon 
women were as much adepts in the use of bad lancu 
aces and vieoroos terras of defamation six thousand 
years oco os some of them arc to-doy 
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LEADING FEATURES OF THE RELIGION 

The worship of the Village Deity, or g> avia- dev ata, 
as it is called in Sanskrit and in Tamil, forms an 
important part of the conglomerate of religious beliefs, 
customs, and ceremonies which are generally classed 
together under the term Hinduism In almost every 
village and town of South India may be seen a shrine 
or symbol of the grama-devata, and m every village 
the grama-devata is periodically worshipped and pro- 
pitiated As a rule this shrine is far less imposing 
than the Brahmanical temples in the neighbourhood, 
very often it is nothing more than a small brick 
building three are four feet high, or a small enclosure 
with a few rough stones in the centre , and often 
there is no shrine at all , but still, v'hen calamity 
overtakes the village, when pestilence or famine 
or cattle disease makes its appearance, it is to the 
village deity that the whole body of the villagers 
turn for protection Siva and Vishiju may be more 
digmfied beings, but the village deity is regarded 
as a more present help in trouble, and is more 
intimately concerned with the happiness and prosperity 
of the villagers 

(a) The origin of this form of Hinduism is lost in 
antiquity , but it is certain that it represents a pre- 
Aryan cult of the Dravidian peoples, more or less 
modihed in various parts of South India by Brah- 
mamcal influence , and some details of the ceremonies 
seem to point back to a totemistic stage of religion The 
normal function of the grama-devata is the guardian- 
ship of the village, but many of them are believed to 
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have other powers, especially In relation to disease and 
nvIflTTiity 

(i) The vIUaEO deities and their worship are widely 
diiierent irem tlu Popular Hindu deities 6iva and 
Vlahpn and the worship that centres In the grreat Hindu 
temples 

1 Siva and Vishpu represent forces of nature 
Siva symbollxes the power of destruction and the Idea 
of life through death Vlshpu the power of preservation 
and the Idea of salvation Both these deities and the 
systemof religion connected with them are the outcome 
of philosophic reflection on the nniverse as a whole 
But the vUIage deities on the other hand have no 
relation to the nniverse They symboltMe only ike facts 
of village life They are related not to great world 
forces but to such simple facts as cholera small pox 
and cattle disease 

2 Then in the second place, village deities with 
very few exceptions are female Siva and Vishhu and 
the principal deities of the Hindu pantheon are male 
Their wives !t is true play an important part in Hindu 
religions life^Kill especially the black one the 
wife of Siva is the presiding deity of Calcutta, and Is 
one of the chief deities of Bengal — but speaking 
generally in the Hindu jjantheon the male deities are 
predominant and the female deities occupy a subordl 
nato position. This is characteristic of the genius of 
the Aryan religion, bat In the old Dravidlan cults a 
leading feature was the worship of the female principle 
In nature It Is possible that this ia doe to the fact that 
the Aryan deities were the gods of a race of warriors 
whereas the Dravi^an deities were the goddesses of on 
agricultural people All over the world the gods of 
WOT are mostly male while the agricultural deities are 
for the most part female and this naturally arises 
from the fact that war is the business of men whereas 
among primitive peoples the cultivation of the fields 
was largely left to the women and also from the feet 
that the Idea of fertility is naturally connected with the 
female All over Southern India, therefore the 
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village deities are almost exclusively female In the 
Tamil country, it is true, most of them have male ^ 
attendants, who are supposed to guard the shrines and 
carry out the commands of the goddesses , but their 
place IS distinctly subordmate and almost servile One 
of these male deities, however, lyenar, has an inde- 
pendent position He generally has a shrme to himself, 
and IS regarded as the night-watchman of the village 
The compound of his shrine is generally crowded with 
clay figures of horses, great and small, on which he is 
supposed to ride round the village during the watches 
of the night, to keep off evil spirits In the Telugu 
country, too, there is a being called Potu-Razu, who 
figures sometimes as the brother, sometimes as the 
husband, of the village goddess, and sometimes as 
merely an attendant , but I have never met him as an 
mdependent deity and have always been told that sacri- 
fice is never offered to him alone, but only in conjunc- 
tion with one or more of the goddesses 

3 Then, in the third place, the village deities are 
almost universally worshipped with animal sacrifices. 
Buffaloes, sheep, goats, pigs, and fowls are freely 
offered to them, sometimes in thousands In the 
Tamil country, this custom is curiously modified by 
the influence of Brahmanism, which has imbued the 
villagers with the idea that the shedding of blood is 
low and irreligious, and it is remarkable that no animal 
sacrifices are ever offered to lyenar The male 
attendants accept them eagerly, and take toddy and 
cheroots into the bargain, but lyenar is regarded as 
far too good a being to be pleased by the sight of 
bloodshed 

4 Again, the pfljaris, i e the priestly ministrants, 
the men who perform the pilja, i e the worship, are 
not Brahmans,^ but are drawn from all the other castes 


^ The whole Hindu people in North India may be likened to 
a great step -pyramid, consisting of five stories These are 'j 
exclusive groups, marked off from each other by deep distinctions ' 
m religious and social standing and in ideal function 
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It 18 hmrdly over possible to make any sfoneral 
statement about any subject In India without at once 
bemff confronted ^th facts which seem to prove 
that you are wrone accordingly I may mention that I 
have found cases where BrShmans offiaate oa phjSrlsat 
the shrines of village deities. I came across one such 
case at Negapatam while at Bangalore I actually 
found a case whore a Brihman widow was the minis 
trant About three miles from Tanjore too there is a 
temple of Marifimma served by Brfihman priests. But 
no animal sacrifices are offered at the central shrine 
where Brahmans minister In one comer of the temple 
area there Is a separate shrine with an image of Mari 
amma where animals arc regularly sacrificed but at this 
shrine no Brfthmans ofiSdate 1 believe that it is the 
only temple or shrine of Mariarnmn in South India 
where there are Brahman priests But then, in these 
cases the BrShman pfijiri never has anything to do with 
animal sacrifices. These are always conducted entirely 
by men of lower castes and, even so, ft is a degradation 
for e Brahman to bo connected as pfijfirf with a shrine 
where such abominntlons take place but according to 
the Indian proverb, For the sake of one s stomach 
one most play many parts. Setting aside these 
exceptional cases it may be stated generally that no 


BttTrrrMfM prlMtB 
Kihstrlyu Uugs and warrlora 
V«Uy*i fArman and trodesiwa 

Sodrai tcTTAiitB 


{ In North India tbe«e three 
gronp* are held to be of 
pnre Arran blood and 
called twice-bom 

( Aborlglcaii rackoned ptue 
and admitted to the lem 
pies 

6fth Jundean, tmtonohable ab* 
1 ortglnali 


OntouSea, Pa&cham 

daw men) . 

Porelnert are bdd tmdean and are called mlf^^ In 
Sooth India, It U to be noticed the fanners artl»«ti and tradea- 
men are aH ri ••ed as SOdraa, and the Kahatrijas are practlcaDf 
non-extstent. The pcpolation therefore, is divided Into three 
main groiM the Brfftmi of Aryan Uood the Madras, who 
are Draridlans, admitted to the temples and the Ontcastee 
who are partly DravidI n and partly stfl] older inhabitant* not 
admitted to th* tempi** 
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Brahmans are the priests o£ village deities, but that the 
pu]aris are drawn from all other castes indiscriminately, 
while an important part in the worship, especially that 
connected with the buffalo-sacrifices, is even taken by 
Outcastes As will be seen later on, the buffalo- 
sacrifice has special features of its own, and seems to 
retain traces of a primitive form of worship, which may 
possibly have originated in totemism 

In addition to the grama-devatas, who are in a 
special sense the village deities, there are a large 
number of spirits of all kinds, male and female, who 
are worshipped by the villagers The worship of 
departed ancestors played an important part in the old 
Dravidian religion and is still universal all over South 
India So men and women, boys and girls, who have 
died violent or untimely deaths, or who have been notor- 
ious for their power or even their crimes, are frequently 
worshipped after death It is probable that a large 
proportion of these gods have been reverenced for 
centuries , but many are of quite recent origin Some 
were originally people who were murdered, or who 
during their lifetime were feared for their power or 
their crimes, or women who died in child-birth It is 
easy to observe a deity in the making even at the 
present day 

A district superintendent of police in the Telugu 
country told me that in 1904, at a village some twelve 
miles from Ellore, two little boys, minding cattle in the 
fields, thought they heard the sound of trumpets 
proceeding from an ant-hill They told the story in 
the village, and at once the people turned out and did - 
pu]a to the deity in the ant-hill The fame of the deity’s 
presence spread like wild-fire far and wide, and the 
village became the centre of pilgrimages from all the 
country round about Every Sunday as many as 5,000 
people, men and women, assembled before the ant-hill, 
and might be seen prostrate on their faces, rapt in 
adoration The incident illustrates the ease with whicli 
a local cult springs up m India and suddenly becomes 
popular over a large district 
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Another instance come to m> notice n fcAr>car5 oco 
at Bexwado A small boy the son of 1 ^c]] to^o 
porents utis mtmlercd near the town for the sake of hli 
ornaments ond thrown into the cnnal The toOj* vro« 
discovered and placed under a tree near the bank of the 
canal at a place where three roads meet A little nftcr 
a small shrine obont a foot and a half hl^h was built 
by the pxu-ent* under ft tree to the spirit of the murdcrctl 
boy Then some one declared that he had mndc a %ow 
ftt the shrine and obtnifled hfs desire The fame of the 
shnne at once spread the spirit of the bo> rose quite to 
the nmk of a minor deity and n local siorship speedily 
sprang up and became popular When I last snw the 
shrine it had been cnlarjrcd nnd had become about 
twice its orifriiui] site 

About sixty years ago a Hindu wKlov. named 
Rfimarama Used between Beewada and Hyderabad 
farming some land left her b> her husband- After a 
time she contracted immoral relations with one of her 
servants Buddha Sahib, Her brother uns so angr> 
ihot bo murdered them both Then the cattle plncuc 
broke out and the villaccrs connected it with the 
wrath of the murdered Ramamma and instituted special 
rites to padf> her spirit And nou whcne\er there is 
cattlc'plaetie in the district two rough u-ooden images 
about two feet high arc mode to represent Moddba 
RSmamraa and Buddha Sobib and u ith t\\ o images of 
local goddesses os their attendants ore put on o small 
wooden cart and dragged fo procession at night round 
all the principal streets of the village occomponied by 
fireworks, music, and naHtek-^rU (i e dancing girls of 
loose character connected with Hindu temples) 
Finally the cart is dragged to the boundary of the 
village lands and thrown into the territory of the 
adjacent vfllago in order to transfer to it the angry 
spirit of Riroararoa 

Temples have been built to Plague ammo during 
the last ten years as a result of the pro\Qlence of 
pUgue 

Special reverence is paid to persons who come to 
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an untimely end, e g to the spirits of girls who die be- 
fore marriage, but when the circumstances of their 
death specially strikes the imagination of the general 
public, the reverence which is ordinarily confined to the 
family expands into a regular local cult 

Then, again, there is the spirit of the boundary 
stone, the spirits of hills and rivers, forests and trees, 
the deities of particular arts and crafts, who are wor- 
shipped by particular classes of the population The 
worship of serpents, especially the deadly cobra, is 
common all over South India In one village of the 
Wynaad I came across a Mission school which was 
visited almost daily by a large cobra, which glided 
undisturbed and harmless through the school-room 
Neither teachers nor pupils would have dared to kill it 
Constantly they fed it with milk. In many towns and 
villages large slabs of stone with figures of cobras, often 
two cobras intertwined, carved in bas-relief are seen on 
a platform under a large tree They are worshipped 
especially by women who want children 



ciiArirR II 


NAMFS CIIAKACTFHS AM) H;nCTIONS OJ 
THF VlUAOh roDs 


(«) Titrr ffJrrr/of \IlbcctJfhlr% Bfc 
of Ihcm have on noninc marvT' are quit'* un 

IntelUcIble to the people thcmtcl\e< arv! I itftcrt 

failed to cel any ciur to ihc( oflcf*' e\cr\ fium natUr 
pawJiti They OJfTcf In almoil c\ cry diitrfrt flr»l ofirn 
the dclllc5 woffhlppctl fat one xHIace will !*• quite 
tmknotrn in other tiHflct* five or lix mil''* o(T In 
MaaoUpaUm on the I mt Coait In the Teluctt ci’uniry 
the followlnc were ci'cj'rae a* the name* cl the villote 
deities wrjrshlppnJ In ih** dUtfIct \h Mutyalamma 
the pearl codJess {anma or enrian li only a female 
lermlDalion) Chlnnlntamma ibe eodJe^t who l« head 
of the boose j Challalammo the coJ-Jei* prciMIng o\cr 
baiiermllk Cbanlalamma the co'Me** who coe« with 
beUi ; ^ oparamma the £oddc*a who tranfact* laMlnes* 
Mamniamma the £odde*a who lUi nmler a manco tree 
Gabfamma, the water c<»dJe»t who In this district I 
the protcclrcfti acalnit small pox 

Dot at a villncc aboni twenty miles from Mas 
paUra I focml that fifteen different coddesscs »■ f 
worfhipped In the nclchbourhood of whom only fou 
were identical with those of Masnllpalntn Pome were 
named after the sillnsrcs from which the> hrul been 
Imported ef AddanVamraa the coddess from AddankI 
and Pondllamma the coddeas from Fandll others hod 
namcidcrlvcdfromcommonoldcciBol cotmiry IHo er 
WaflQmftlrtmmo the coddess of the tope Dalammo the 
Coddess of the cart and Plinlammn the water coddess 
In the Ellore district farther west the deities 
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worshipped are chiefly Gangamma, who is sometimes 
called Mahalakshmi (one of the names of Vishnu’s 
wife), and sometimes Chamalamma (another name of 
Kali, the wife of Siva), and Poleramma, the boundary 
goddess, and Ankamma, who is regarded as the goddess 
of cholera and disease generally 

Farther west than EUore, across the hills, m the 
Cuddapah and Kurnool districts, the village goddess is 
often known simply as Peddamma (great goddess) or 
Chmnamma (little goddess) In many villages, how- 
ever, of these districts these names are unknown, and 
the village deities are called Gangamma, Polamma, 
and Sunkalamma, etc In some villages the village 
deities consist of Potu-Razu and his seven sisters, 
who are known by various names In one village 
they were given me as Peddamma, Isondamma, 
Maramma, Ankalamma, Nukalamma, Vasukota, Ellam- 
ma, and Ankamma 

Again, Kaliamma or Kali is said to be the only one 
of the village goddesses whose name is found m the 
Vedas She is an avaidja, or incarnation of the eight 
powers of the universe The story told about her is 
that a demon named Mahishasura (the buffalo demon) 
gave great offence to Siva, and was condemned to death 
But, owing to a privilege bestowed on him by Siva 
himself, he could not be slain by the Tnmurti^ nor by 
any male deity So the task was given to Kali, who 
successfully accomplished it, and so won a place among 
village deities 

At Cuddalore I visited a shrine of the goddess 
Minachiamman at the village of Devanampatnam It 
stands on the seashore on a low ridge of sand There 
IS no building, but an oblong space about 20 by 12 feet is 
enclosed on three sides by rows of clay figures, the 
eastern end towards the sea being left open On the 
western side of the oblong, facing the sea, there were 

^ This word is rised for ah image with three heads, representing 

rahma, Vishnu, and Siva as a triple manifestation of the 
oivine nature 
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iwo ^moll claj fiRurc^ appflrcnlh a man ami a i\oman 
seated In the centre They were about o foot hlch 
with the remains of oM garlands on them To the 
left and right of them were fig'Jrcs of 5e\cn rlrgln* 
(or Saplakannlgals) \ery well modelled In clay and 
about nine inches high /n front of them arxl beside 
them were the fienrea of male guardians and oltcn 
dants. On each side of the images of the \ Irglns was n 
figure of a large ronnd fish with open month and staring 
eyes and scaled on the back of each fish were the 
figures of a rnan and a woman The pblarl of the 
shrine told me that the woman was ^^lnAchl the fish 
goddess and the man Madurai \ Iran IJeskle each 
fish were figures of guardians and oltendants 
The north and south sides of the oblong whicli arc 
about twenty one feet in length ore formctl by clay 
fignresof horses and ciephnnts some of them with men 
on their backs. The elephants arc qualm crcaturcji 
very like horses with trunks. The horses are not 
in this case steeds of the god lycnar Iral simply 
the ottendanti of Mlnachf and the sexen xlrgias. 
Animal sacrifices consisting of goats cocks etc. 
are offered to these ileitics once a >ear at an annual 
fesH\aI The people at the shrine gave the name of the 
fish as something like nllal but the translator of the 
district and sessions court of South Arcoi told me 
that the fish on which Minfichi and ^Imlu^al \ iran ore 
seated is the ullan fish which is a sea fish (hat runs 
up the river in flood limes when the bar Is open and 
generally trax'els a considerable distance till It meets 
with an onlcut or some similar obstacle It gels verj 
fat and Is n faxouritc dish The goddess ^I^nBchi who 
is seated on It is commonly worshipped bj fishermen 
who swear by her name She is the goddess worship- 
ped in tJie great IcrapJe of Madam together with the 
god Siva, Madurai Virnn li a male attendant of nearly 
all the xlllage goddesses tbrougboat the Tamil country 
and he Is generally represented b> n ■moll conical stone 
or the image of a man carved in bos relief on n stone 
slab standing outside the shrino 
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The Saptakannigais (tlie seven virgins), or Akasa- 
kannigais (the heavenly virgins), are the tutelary 
deities of tanks, and the figures of the Kannigais seated 
in a row are often carved on a small stone and placed 
on tank bunds, especially at places where the tank has 
been breached In the North Arcot district they are 
described as female creatures who are very quarrel- 
some, and, when they fight, breaches are caused in the 
tanks by the stamping of their feet At the same time 
they are supposed to protect tanks, and when the flood 
rises to a dangerous point, it is said that one of the 
Kannigais, in the shape of a little child, runs through 
the village knocking at the doors and calling up the 
villagers to come and protect the bund It is believed 
that people walking alone along a tank bund have some- 
times met the Saptakanmgais, going in procession 
with horses and torches, and that any one who sees them 
invariably dies The district judge told me that, in a 
case which came before him in the North Arcot district, 
a man who really died by a fracture of his skull, because 
a cousin of his had hit him on the head with a thick 
sugarcane, was reported to have died as the result of 
meeting a procession of the Saptakanmgais on the tank 
bund, and that the village magistrate excused himself for 
not reporting the man’s death, because he considered 
it to be a death by natural causes 

A male deity, called Kuttandavar, is worshipped in 
many parts of the Tamil country, especially in the 
South Arcot district At the village of Devanam- 
patnam, near Cuddalore, I saw an image of this god in 
a small shrine built of brick, with a rough pandal of 
bamboos, thatched with cocoanut leaves, in front of it 
The image consisted of a head, like a big mask, about 
three feet high, with a rubicund face, strong features, 
moustaches turmng up at the end, lion’s teeth project- 
ing downwards outside the mouth from the angles of 
the upper jaw, and a tall conical head-dress, called in 
Tamil K'nttam Below this stone there was a small 
stone head about one and a half feet high, which was a 
immature bf the larger figure, It was finely chiselled and 
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the people toJdmc that it was the work of ihcutonc masons 
who made the new images of TirnpapoUfor temple 
Both imaecs had the mark ofVIibpu oo their forcheatb to 
ftl5o had the pUjiri of the ahrinc The pftjSrl »ald that 
the imaces represented the cod Kuitandavor nod he told 
me the followloc leccnd aboQt him The nod Ir»dra for 
the crime of mordermc a BrAhman became inenmnted 
Id the form of Kottaodavar and a curse wa5 laid upon 
him that his bodj* should rot awajr Ica\inc onlj: the 
head wjtfa the result that do one would civo him his 
daachter in marrwne because If they were married In 
the mombe his body would rot awfl> before the c\efv* 
inc and so the bride would become a widow nod the faff 
be cut Sri Kyishpa however took pity on him 
assumed the female form of ^Iohini and consented 
to be married to him in the momlnc and then ns he 
vanished aD hut the head the /af/ was cut In the c\en 
inc In memory of this event durloc the festival 
which is celebrated in the month of Chtroi (AprD) n 
crowd of men dressed ns women come to the shrine 
with falls on their necks In the eveninc at sunset the 
/a// is cut because the cod has died and oil the people 
dressed as women have become wfdov\^ The fctihal 
therefore Is necessarily limited to the doy time Fowls 
and coats are sacnGced to the cod n little distance In 
front of the shrine The festj\ ol is ottended by oil non 
BrBhraan castes The people who showed me (ho 
shrines aald that KuilanJtnvar is so nomed from on 
Aanro, or Demon or Kutta whom the cod killed But 
as KotlaodaMir is ctpcdnlly the cod of the actors or 
dancers, or Ktttiadis a bo ore very numerous In South 
Arcot and ore n sub-dJWslon of the Padalyochl caste ft 
seems likely that the noroc is derived from KnUadi 
(e dancer or actor) I was told that wherever the 
VaniyarsorPadniyachls ore in creot numbers for instance 
in the South Arcot Coimbatore and Salem districts, 
and in the city of Modros, one is sure to see a larco 
number of shrines of the cod Kuttandavnr The worship 
of this god Is, however not considered to be \ cry 
respectable There fs apparently no imroOroJity con- 
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nected with his worship, but more respectable members 
of the caste do not like men dressmg like women 
The members of the Padaiyachi caste, therefore, who 
have been educated in recent years and have risen 
m the social scale, tend to give up the worship of 
Kuttandavar 

I have often seen on the seashore of Madras a 
conical heap of sand, about three inches high, standing 
on a small platform of sand, with camphor and incense in 
a small earthenware vessel or in a heap of old netting 
The conical heap of sand represents the goddess 
Kanniamma, the grama-devata of the fishing village 
The fishermen have told me that she is the goddess who 
gives them fish and enables them to make a living, and 
that they make these offerings to her when fish are scarce 
and they have reason to think that she is angry This 
illustrates the characteristic feature of all animistic 
worship Its chief if not only motive is to propitiate 
the angry deity / Probably something of the same 
feeling lurks beneath the custom of Roman Catholic 
fishermen, when they bring holy water from the church 
and sprinkle it on their nets after they have toiled all 
the day and caught nothing Probably the object of this 
custom IS to exorcise a malignant spirit from the 
nets 

In the Mysore country I came across quite a different 
set of names for the village goddesses At one village, 
near Bangalore, the name of the goddess was Mahesvar- 
amma (great goddess), also called Savaramma (she 
who rides on horseback) Her sister, Doddamma, and 
her brother, Munesvara, share in the worship paid to 
her At another village a goddess, called Pujamma 
(she who is worshipped), was shown to me She was 
said to be the local goddess of the Madigas, the lowest 
section of the Outcastes xn the Telugu country , but at - 
the same time the Sudras^ make vows to her, to induce 
her to ward off diseases from their homes, and then 
fulfil their vows by sacrificing buffaloes or thrusting 


’ See note on p 19 above 
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ftUver ploB through their cheeks, Ancamma is the 
prindpd ffoddeas at another shrine In Bangalore City 
and In the same shrine are six other deities Cbaodedrar 
amma MByeSvaramma, Maramma (the cholera god 
doss) Udalamma (she of the swollen neck) Kokka 
larnmn (the goddess of coughs) Snkhajamma (the 
goddess of measles and small pox) 

At some villages a little distance from Bangalore 
the deity was simply the grSma-devata, the village 
goddess In Mysore City the grBina-devatfi Is know as 
Bisal Mari amma (Blsal In Canarese means sunlight 
and I was told that MAri means iakti' or power) The 
deity seems to have been originally connect^ with 
sun worship, 1 was told that her shrines are never 
covered with a roof and one of the symbols represent 
ing the deity is a brass pot full of water with a small 
mirror leaning against it called K^nna Kannair i e 
eye mirror 

There are seven Mari deities all sisters who are 
worshipped in Mysore All the seven sisters are 
regarded vaguely as wives or sisters of Siva 

Id Mysore Ullages Mabfldeva Amma the great 
goddess snd Holiacnma, the tiger goddess are found 
and doubtless there are conntless other names in the 
Mysore State for the many deities who are worshipped 
as the guardians of the villages orid the averters of 
epidemics and other misfortunes 

It 1* quite probable that originally In South India 
the village goddesses had all qalte simple names such 
as Uramma or Gr&ma-dovatfit both meaning village 
goddess or Peddamms great mother and that the 
Imagination of the villagers gradually invented special 
titles for their own guardian deities Bat at the present 
time the village deities consist of a most miscellaneous 
collection of spirits good bad and Indifferent who 


Tte cblrf Hindu god* are hdd to be actJonleii far wttli 
«awnrrcrQ the bmtle of tb* tmlYene In cue bow*T*r 
taaaiimt* It*elf In hi* wife who 1* called hi* 
n J who vroTrtilp KCT tbo wife of glv* *xe 

called iailtt Pot uari fee aiu p 32, 
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baffle all attempt at classification, enumeration, or 
explanation A few of them, like Manamma and 
lyenar, have won their way to geneial respect or fear 
among the Tamil people , and, where Brahman influence 
IS strong, there has been an obvious attempt, as we 
have seen, to connect the village goddesses with the 
popular worship of Siva or Vishnu, but it is more than 
doubtful whether, originally, they had anything to do 
with either Saivism or Vaishnavism The stories told 
about them in the folklore of the people, which re- 
present them as avatStas, te mcarnations of Siva, 
were probably quite late inventions, to account for 
names and ceremomes whose meanmg had long been 
lost 

' {h) The characiets of the goddesses vary consider- 

ably The villagers do not regard them as evil spirits, 
but neither do they regard them as unmixed benefactors 
They are rather looked upon as beings of uncertain 
temper, very human in their liability to take offence 
At Cocanada the pujaris told me that the village god- 
dess, who IS significantly called Nukalamma from a 
colloquial Tamil word meaning “to beat,” causes all 
sorts of trouble and is dreaded as an evil spirit But 
when an epidemic of cholera breaks out, they, curiously 
enough, mstall another goddess, called Mandiamma, in 
her place, and offer sacrifices to her instead of to 
Nukalamma, a proceeding calculated, one would have 
thought, to give dire offence 

Mahakali, t e great Kali, is another form or avatara 
of the same goddess She is supposed to be a deity of 
furious temper, and to be the cause of the prevalence of 
cholera She is also known as Vira-Mahakali^ or Ugra- 
Mahakffli,^ to denote her rage and fury 

Another deity of similarly violent temper is 
Angalamma, who is worshipped largely in the Coim- 
batore district The idea seems to be that all who 
worship the Ashta ^akh, or eight powers of the 

^ Vira IS a Sanskrit word meaning heroic 

* Ugra is a Sansknt word meaning fierce 
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universe will atUin to bliss while the others will bo 
destroyed by AAjftlsmmfi The people worship her to 
avoid fflIHng victims to her unquenchable onc^r since 
her main ohlect Is believed to be to devour and consame 
everything that comes in her way She Is said 
especdalJy to have a ^eat relish for bones I 
r Another deity of a very different disposition is 
KamlicldpniTnn ‘ whose name Implies that she is full of 
good and gradoos qualities. She Is reported to have 
been bom a BrShmun girl and then to have become the 
avatlrs of one of tbe Ashta SahtL 

Another benevolent deity Is Thuropathlamma who 
Is reported to have been the wife of a Rishl and a very 
virtuous woman so, in her next birth she was allowed 
to be bom a king s daughter Accordingly when 
ThiUupatham King of Pahdilla o^trtd. ^ putAraydgem 
(putraylga Le a sacrifice to obtain a cbUd) she came 
forth fmm the fire She afterwards became THe wife 
6t the the five brothers famous in the great 

Hindu epic, the MoJuihhJirata and is regarded as one of 
the Ashta ^tl 

(c) The fufuiums of the different goddesses are not 
at all dearly marked lu the Telugu country Tbe 
people often told me They are only different names 
for the same goddess In some places there is a 
special cholera goddess eg Ahtamma, and in others 
a special small pox goddess e g Gafigamms but as a 
rule the infilctlon and removal of epidemics and disasters 
is a general function of all goddesses alike On the 
other hnnd In the Coimbatore Tanjore and TrlcWno 
poly districts of the Tamil country where the people 
have been for many generations past far more Influenced 
by civilisation and BrShmanlam than In the Telugu 
country I found that the functions of different deities 
w^ far more differentiated and that often elaborate 
Rories were current as to their origin nnd characters. 
For example, one of the deities worshipped In almost 

‘‘tljoIovo-CTHjoiJe an epithet of KiD 
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every village in the Tamil country is Mariamma or 
Man, the goddess of small-pox 

It IS noticeable that Mariamma is not found in any 
temples dedicated to one of the seven sisters, as she is 
considered superior to them in power and much worse 
in temper The seven sisters are supposed to be km(^ 
and indulgent, while Mariamma is vindictive and inexor- 
able and difficult to propitiate The boundary goddess 
IS worshipped m the Tanjore district under the name 
of Kali, and her special function is to prevent 
any evil coming from without into the village of which 
she IS the guardian, while the seven sisters are 
supposed to guard against any evil arising within the 
village itself Though Mariamma keeps herself aloof 
from the seven sisters, I came across, in the Soutli 
Arcot district, a shrine dedicated to Kanniamma (who 
was said to be another form of Mariamma and to 
preside over small-pox), in which were clay images of 
seven brothers The youngest, called Muni (ghost), 
was the tallest and was represented by a larger clay 
figure seated on a raised platform, with his six smaller 
brothers standing beside him 

In the Tamil districts of Tanjore, Tnchinopoly 
and Cuddalore, the names of village deities most 
commonly met with are Pidari, which is often used as 
a generic name of village deities, Mariamma, Kali, 
Seliamma, Draupati,^ and Angalamma Mariamma 
is the commonest of them all, and her function is always 
to inflict or ward off small-pox Pidan is supposed to 
act as guardian against evil spirits and epidemics, 
especially cholera Kali is often regarded as especially 
the protectress against evil spirits that haunt forests 
and desolate places, and against wild beasts In some 
parts she is the special goddess of the bird-catchers 
But in some villages she is also the guardian against 
cholera Except, however, in the villages near Tanjore, 
I have not met with Kali in the capacity oP a boundary 
goddess In other places there are curious ceremonies 


‘ This IS for Draupadi, the heroine of the MahUbh&rata 
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connected with the boundary-stone, ellai kal ns ft Is 
called, and I was tojd in one villas that In the boundary 
stone reside evil spirits which It Is the object of the 
ceremonies to propitiate In another vHlaje I found 
that there was a festival to a si^ddess called Ella! 

(</) Malt dtiiitz Next to Morlamma the deity 
that IS most universally worshipped amonc the Tamils 
is lyenar and os already stated he is the one vHlage 
deity largely worshipped in the Tamil country who 
seems to bo an excepdon to the general mlc that the 
vlllago deities are female In almost every Tamil 
village there Is a shrine of lyenar who is regarded as 
the watchman of the village and is supposed to patrol 
it every rdght, mounted on a ghostly steed a terrible 
sight to behold scaring away the evil spirits He has 
always a separate shrine and is not like Munadlan 
and Madurai Vlran ’ simply an attendant of a local 
goddess His shrine may be known by the clay or 
concrete figures of horses ranged on either side of the 
image or piled abont in the compound of the shrine 
in admired confusion The horses are offered by 
devotees, and represent the steeds on which he rides 
in his nightly rounds. He is regarded by the villagers 
as a good and benevolent protector of far higher 
character than the disreputable Madurai Vlran, 

Another male deity of much Inferior character to 
lyenar who is sometimes worshipped separately is 
Kamppanna, As a rule he Is simply one of the 
subordi n ate male attefwlfints of the village goddess 
but in some plarM l have met with separate shrines to 
Karuppannfl where he presides as the chief deity At 
one of these shrines worship was offered exclusively by 
ParUMs * At another place the evil spirit residing In 
the boundary stone yras called Bilal Karuppu, 

In one village in the Trlchinopoly district I came 

S« below and cf p 101 

Vlran It the TainlJ form of Vira hero. 

I The chief gronp of Outcaates la the Tamil cotmtry 

3 
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across a male deity known as Raja Vnyan (Kmc 
Fatlier),who ^\as represented b> four or five stakes, 
about five or six feet high, uith iron spear-heads on 
top The spears were stuck on one side of a stone 
platform under a tamarind and an arcca tree, and 
reminded me of the wooden stakes representing Potu- 
Razu in the Telugu country In one shrine belonging 
exclusively to the Pariahs of a village, I found that the 
chief deities uere all male and not female Whether 
these independent and semi-indepcndent male deities 
have in all cases developed out of the subordinate male 
attendants of the village deities, or whetlier they belong 
to another Dravidian cult, it is difficult to say. 
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the Telugfu country there is no permanent shnne at all, 
but a temporary one is put up made of bamboo and 
cloth to accommodate the deity whenever a festival is 
held It seems probable that this “tent of meeting” 
represents the primitive use, and that the permanent 
shrine was a later development, when individual wor- 
shippers began to make offerings in times of domestic 
trouble, and when the village community as a whole 
realized more fully the need of help and protection in 
the ordinary affairs of daily life 

Symbols The images or symbols, by which the 
village deities are represented, are almost as diverse as 
their names In some of the more primitive villages 
there is no permanent image or symbol of the deity at 
all , but a clay figure of the goddess is made by the 
potter, or the goldsmith, for each festival and then cast 
away beyond the boundaries of the village when the 
festival is ended In other villages the deity is repre- 
sented simply by a stone pillar standing in a field, or on 
a stone platform under a tree, or m a small enclosure 
surrounded by a stone wall Often the stones, which 
represent the different deities, are simply small comcal 
stones not more than five or six inches high, blackened 
with the anointing oil It is difficult to see anything at 
all peculiar in them which in any way fits them to be 
symbols of the goddesses or their male attendants In 
more civilized parts a slab of stone has the figure of a 
woman roughly carved upon it, sometimes with four, 
six, or eight arms, holding various implements in her 
hands, sometimes with only two arms, and sometimes 
with none at all 

Here is the description of a typical image which I 
saw in the Trichinopoly district It was a stone figure 
of a woman, about two and a half feet high, with eight 
arms, and in her hands a knife, a shield, a bell, a devil’s 
head, a drum, a three-pronged fork, a goad, and a piece 
of rope ^ truly a collection of articles worthy of a 

schoolboy s pocket ! Another image of the goddess 

• 

or of w objects appear ip the bauds of images of ^iva 
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made of the five metals (cfold sQver brasSf copper 
and lead) was kept fltranffcly enoogh In the temple of 
Siva, about two hundred yards off for use in processions 
It Is very common in the Tamil districts to find a stone 
ima^ fixed in the shrine and a small portable metal 
Image which Is used In proceasions during the festival ^ 
Very often too the goddess is represented in 
processions by a brass pot filled with water and decomt 
ed with margosa* leaves I saw one of these brass 
pots in a shrine of ESHamma at Shlyoll in the Tanjore 
district. It was about a foot high a^a foot in diameter 
at the base and bad four tubes sU/'king out jast below 
the neck In other Tamil villages where the imago Is 
fixed In the shrine and there la no metal imago to carry 
in procession, an earthenware pot is used filled with 
water and decorated with margosa leaves. 

At Inmgalnr In the Trichlnopoly district, I found a 
smal) endoanre sacred to Eurumbalamma, outside the 
village without any imoge or sacred stones in it at all 
and I was told that during the festival a small pcndal 
booth) of leaves is erected in the cnclosore under 
which a small earthen pot curiously decorate^ is placed 
to represent the goddess The pot is filled with water 
and has a silver two-anna piece (2d ) put Inside it. Some 
cocoanut and oleander flowers are stuck in the month of 
the pot, Biaiuunded and concealed by a sheaf of mango 
leaves, lied together by tender shoots of the banana tree 
This bunch of tpft»^go leaves is then decorated with 
flowers a small pointed stick of bamboo with a lime 
stuck on the end is Inserted at the top of the bunch and 
by the aide of the lime a small silver umbrella with a 
silver hpndle The decoration varies locally This 
decorated pot is placed on a small platform of sahH and 
about eight measures of rice are heaped round the base 
of it It is called ktragam i e the pot, and is carefully 
prepared at the chief local shrine of TTTn-nr pfMfflmma 

' prmedeo ii borrowad from Hindo temples 
Tbo margcaj orneem tree b an evergreen beftriag wUto 
jMUiM An dirachi^ »nd !■ frequently sisocUtA with 
viU«ge (UrlnldM. 
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about a mile outside the village, and during the festival 
IS treated exactly like the goddess It is taken round in 
procession on the head of a pujarl to the sound of tom- 
toms^ and pipes , offerings of fruit and flowers are made 
to it , a lamb is sacrificed before it, and it is worshipped 
with the orthodox prostrations 

The use made of the karagam is also worth notice 
The following is from an article by Mr F J Richards, 
I C S 

“The cholera goddess is popularly believed to be 
the mother of the washerman He is therefore chosen 
to officiate as the pujari, as the son alone can hope to 
succeed in propitiating such a fierce divimty. 

“A karagam is prepared , and the village washerman 
bathes early in the morning and places it on his head 
Then, holding a sickle m one hand and margosa leaves in 
the other, he goes through the village dancing. Before 
the karagam procession takes place, all the villagers 
pour large quantities of ragi gruel into the big iron 
buckets used for baling water. When two or three 
of such buckets are filled, the poor people of the village 
are fed The washerman dances at the place where 
the food IS distributed After dusk, when the procession 
passes through the village, sheep are sacrificed at the 
important centres in the village, and the blood collected 
in a mud vessel The washerman, with the karagam 
on his head, goes on dancing through the limits of the 
village, preceded by the village musicians At the 
point where his village borders on the adjoimng village 
he places the karagam and the blood which had been 
collected at the different places of sacrifice, and returns 
home after taking a bath on his way. The goddess is 
beheved to be propitiated by this, and any further 
attacks of cholera are attributed to the perfunctory 
ffischarge of this duty by the washerman. The sacri- 
ficial victims are sheep only, and the method of sacrifice 
is decapitation The deity is thus propitiated and 

cm II ^ tom-tom is a native drum It is usually shaped like a 
all barrel, and beaten at both ends with the hands and fingers 
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carried beyond the village limits. The viUagera of the 
adjacent vfllagea in their torn carry the karagam to the 
border of the next vDlage and in this way the karagam 
traverses many miles of coontry and the baleful influence 
of the goddess Is transferred to a safe distance ' 

At another village I found that was 

represented by seven brass poU without any water 
in them one above the other with margosa leaves 
stock into the month of the topmost pot, os well os by 
an earthenware pot filled with water mid also adorned 
with margosa leaves. It Is possible that the seven 
brass pots represent seven sisters or the seven virgins 
sometimes found in Tamil shrines. The people them 
selves have no Idea what they mean but con only 
say that it is Momnl i e enstom. 

At Mysore City In the Canorese country I found 
as stated above * that the goddess was represented by 
a small metal pot full of water with a small mirror 
leaning against it In the mouth of the pot two four 
or six beUl* leaves are placed always an even number 
and the pot is decorated with a bunch of cocoanut 
flowers. The pot is called Kunna Fnnnftdl eye mirror 
or Kolsa and is used I was told as a symbol of deity 
in the preliminary ceremouies of uU the Brabmanfl It 
is evidently connected with tun-worship which in 
Mysore seems to have strongly influenced the cult of 
the village deities 

Another cniioua symbol much nsed in Mysore Is 
called flrjff * It consists of a lamp made of rice flour 
about six or eight inches high with the Imago of a face 

Qu^Herij JffnrnMl d iU MyVdc Socieij J an h 1920 p ICB 
P 29 

Belel b a peyper plaot tbe leaf of which Is wrapped rovnd 
the not of the areca paun and eaten by lpdt«TM as a dlgestire 

The waving of a lanip in frent of an Image of a god U an 
orthodox Ulndn enstom It Is also frequently observed In the 
case of Utjgi and other great paraoaagea Tho object b to ward 
off tbo erH e« and othn bannfal Infloencea. It b oerfonnad 
only by married truiten or nanteb-girb Tbo name of the lamp 
ana of the act of waving b Mratf See E>nboU Hindu Afaumtrs 
and Cniicmt p 143 Hence the aymbo) des^bed tn the text 
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roughly represented on one side of it by pieces of silver 
and ^blotches of kunkuma,^ red paste, stuck on to 
represent the eyes, nose, mouth, etc Sticks of incense 
were stuck in the lamp all round, and on the top were 
about four betel leaves stuck upright and forming a sort 
of cup with a wreath of white flowers below them An 
arati was brought to me at Mysore by the pujaris for 
my inspection It was a quaint object, and seemed like 
the relic of some harvest festival of bygone days 

A common symbol of the village deities is simply 
a stick or a spear It is very common in the Tamil 
country to see one or more iron spears stuck in the 
ground under a tree, to represent some village deity. 
The idea seems to be that the deity is represented by 
his weapons In the Telugu country Potu-Razu, the 
brother or husband of the village goddess, is sometimes 
represented by a stone, sometimes by a thin wooden 
stake, like an attenuated post, about four or five feet 
high and roughly carved at the top. It faintly resembles 
a spear, and is called ifclam, w'hicli m Telugu means a 
spear ^ Sometimes this stake stands beside a slab of 
stone representing Potu-Razu At one village the 
symbol of Pptu-Razu is a painted image made of wood, 
about three feet high, representing a warrior, sitting 
down with a sword in his hand, and carrying a lime and 
nine glass bangles belonging to his sister Ellamma. 
Beside each foot is the figure of a cock, and m the shrine 
IS kept a large pamted mask for the pujari to wear at 
festivals, as he dances round the image of Potu-Razu 
But elaborate images of Potu-Razu of this kind are not 
very often found 

Another symbol akin to these stakes and spears is 
the Nattan Kal in the Tamil country Nattan means 
planted and Kal means “ a stone ” or “ post ” The 
Nattan Kal is the first post of a nuptial booth, set up at 
an auspicious moment, painted red and white, adorned 

' See p 50 

^ called SUal m Sansknt, and his trident is 

tnSula, three-spike 
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with varicras decorntlona and worshipped with offerlnes 
of cocoonuta and flowers. The symbolism Is obscure 
The name Is also applied to a small stone set np ot 
the entrance to a vfllnjrc which accordinc to a writer in 
the Indian Interpreter who reviewed the first edition 
of this book In the January number 1917 is sold to 
represent all the other Na^ which ore comprised In 
the particnlar district to which that place belonps 
and ^ worshipped on the occasion of a marriaf^c The 
reviewer thinks that it Is evident that It points back 
to a time when people were not so numerous or so 
widely separated and when all could come to the 
martiage festivities ' and that when that time passed 
some means had to be fonnd for the representation of 
the others for this purpose a stone was erected to 
symboHee the dan a^ worship oflered to It It Is 
probable however that the stone placed at the entrance 
of Tam0 vDIa^es is akin to the Boddu rayee or na\ el 
stone set up at the foundation of a village In the Tclupu 
oonntry as described below on page 60 which probably 
represents, like the boendory stone the spirit of the 
land on which the village is twilt 

The Nattan Kol set up for the weddmg booth may, 
In the some way represent the spirit who presides 
over the procreation of children and moy possibly be a 
phallic emblem like the Hngam of Slvn 

Why stones or posts sbonid In this way represent 
spirits It Is difEcalt to explain. 1 have given below on 
page 146 what seems to me a possible explanation But 
It must be admitted that oil explanations mn only be 
regarded as more or less probable hypotheses 

The shrines and images of Kogilln a village in the 
Mysore country not far from Bangalore arc typical of 
t^t i)art of the country At the extreme entrance to 
the village near a tank, sfunHa a small shrine of stone 
and mod sacred to the goddess Pujimma (she who is 
worshijjped) On the stone door posts ore carved 
figures of serpents. Within the shrine there is no 
image of any Idnd bat on the left hand side of the door 
is a platform covered with garlands of white flowers 
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with a small earthenware lamp upon it, which is kept 
burning day and night as a symbol of the goddess 

To the right of this shrine stands a smaller one 
dedicated to a goddess called Dalamma No one in the 
village could tell me who the goddess was nor what her 
name meant. There was no image nor lamp nor symbol 
of any kind in her shrme. An old picture frame, hung 
up on the wall to the left, without any picture in it, was 
the only attempt at decoration or symbolism. Just 
within the doorway was a shallow trough about one and 
a half feet long, one foot broad, and two inches deep, 
where the worshippers break their cocoanuts. 

In front of the larger shrme stood an enclosure 
about five or six yards square, enclosed by a stone wall, 
with four slabs of stone in the centre, on which a plat- 
form IS erected, covere^by a canopy of cloth and leaves, 
during the annual festival. The lighted lamp is then 
brought out from the shrine, placed under the canopy, 
and worshipped as the symbol of the goddess. 
Apparently cattle are tethered in the enclosure at other 
times, and, when I saw it, there were no obvious marks 
of sanctity about it. About twenty yards oS stands the 
Cattle Stone, a slab of rough stone about five feet high 
and three feet broad, set upon a stone platform about 
one and a half feet high When the cattle get sore 
feet, their owners pour curds over the Cattle Stone for 
their recovery. 

Near the Cattle Stone, in a field on the outskirts 
of the houses, stands a square stone pillar, about 
five feet high and half a foot in thickness, without 
any carving or ornament on it whatever. It repre- 
sents Maramma, the goddess of small-pox and other 
epidemics, a most malignant spirit Apparently she 
had been bi ought to this village by some people who 
had migrated from another village called Hethana , 
whence she is called Maramma-Hethana Buffaloes and 

sheep are offered to her whenever epidemics break 
out 

The grama-devata herself she has no other name 

has m this village no permanent image The gold- 
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Roiith matcfl an Image o{ clay la the form of a woman, 
about one or one and a half feet high every year at the 
annual festival which takes place after harvest, and she 
b then placed In the centre of the vlHagc nnder o 
canopy of green bonghs One striking feature of this 
festival ia that on the first day of the festival a woman 
comes from every household to the place of worship 
with a lighted Innjp made of rice flour called aratl end 
they all together wave their lamps In a circle from left 
to right above their heads and from right to left below 
When the festival la over the washerman of the vlllnge 
who acts as pfijSrf accompanied by aD the villagers, 
tidtes the Image to the tank walks Into the water and 
leaves ft there In some villagea in the Mysore State 
the Sratl Is presented by the men the heads of the 
housebolda, and not by the wonsem But in all the 
annual festivals in these parts the presentation of the 
firatj which seems often to be regarded as a symbol of 
the deity herself forms an important port of the 
ceremoolal 

MtnUtranU One of the most striking features of 
the worship of the vlllago deities Is the obsence of any 
thing like a sacerdotal coate in connexion with IL 
Every other department of village work belongs to a 
ipodal caste and fn the ordinary worship of Vlsfuju 
and Siva the priestly caste of tb© Brfihmana Is supreme 
But in the worship of the village deities the pDJSrls nro 
drawn from all the lower castes indiscrlniinately 
though In any one village the pQjfiris of a pa^cular 
goddess nearly always belong to one particular 
caste 

I have occasionally found a Brflhman in cb^g© of a 
grima-devatfi shrine in the Tamil country But then 
as 1 have noted above the Brfibman phjftri never takes 
any part in the animal sacrifices and, even so la 
degreed by his connexion with the ahrine In the 
Telugn country the potters and th© washermei^ who 
are SMras of low cost© often officiate as priests and 


See p » o 4 
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an important part, especially in the buffalo sacrifices, 
IS taken by the Malas and Madigas ^ 

A Madtga nearly always kills the buffalo and 
performs the unpleasant ceremonies connected with 
the sprinkling of the blood, and there are certain 
families among the Malas, called Asadts, who are the 
nearest approach to a priestly caste in connexion with 
the village deities They have the hereditary right to 
assist at the saciifices, to chant the praises of the 
goddess while the sacrifices are being offered, and 
to perform certain ceremomes But in the more 
primitive villages, where, it may be presumed, pri- 
mitive customs prevail, it is remarkable how great 
a variety of people take an official part in the woiship 
the potter, the carpenter, the toddy-drawer, the 
washerman, Malas and Madigas, and even the Brah- 
man Karyiam or village accountant, have all their 
parts to play 

In the Tamil country this is not so marked, and 
the details of the worship are left far more to the 
regular pujari It is noticeable that the office of pujari 
IS by no means an honourable one, and this is especially 
the case among the Tamils, where Brahman influence is 
strong and the shedding of blood is regarded with 
aversion And even among the Brahmans themselves, 
though they owe their mfluence to the fact that they are 
the priestly caste, the men who serve the temples are 
regarded as having a lower position in the caste than 
those Brahmans engaged in secular pursmts 

Among the Canarese in the Bellary district the 
Asadis take a similar part in the worship to the Asadis 
in the Telugu country In the whole of the Bellary 
district there are about sixty families of them living in 
three separate villages They form practically a 
separate caste or section of the Outcastes They eat 
food given them by the Madigas and take their girls in 
marriage The Asadi girls, however, never marry, but 

5 Mails and Madigas are the chief groups of Outcastes 

in the Telugu country v 







ftrc made ffatatis * arc cnn^'WitcU to tbe 
aid become proiUlules Ccrtolnlr lt*c ilccte’tll'^ cl 
rcUcion ia India ii seen roJr too pbnlr In the 
dcCTfldallott o( the priesthood. 

Faftrals There Is t» act of oniformlir end m 
eedejiastiad cnleotUr reenJatinj: the fesihali nr forms 
of worship of vfllncc deities ood no onUxrsal cnslom 
as to the appointment o! mlnlslronts InsomcMlbces 
where there Is a permanent shrine offerincs of ricr 
frmt and flowers, with incense nod campho* are ir-Hc 
every day by the \nUjrcrs who have made vot^s lo the 
coddess ihrouch the pQfnrI Often offerlncs are made 
once or twice a week, on fixed days crmsisimc chiefly 
of Spain fmit aod flowers nod occasionally of jpuls 
sheep and fowls- In many places there Is a fixed 
annual fesUvol which sometimes lakes place nfler 
hanest, when the people are at lelrare and well off 
for food bet there is no reculftf mJe cs to the lime 
and the custom %*orfes widely In different districts 
In most places however there Is no recnlar annual 
festival sacrifices are offered whenever an cpJde 
mic or any other calamity occurs which may make 
it expedient to propitiate the coddess. In some vlilnpes 
old men complained to me that, whereas formerly 
sacrifices were offered yearly now, owlnc to the decay 
of rcHcion they ore only offered once in four or five 
years So ncoln, there b no nniformlty as to the 
dttration of a festival Oenerally it lasts about a week, 
bat in the Tamil coantcy U la sometimes a very elabo- 
rate affair, lastlnp for n fprinicbt three weeks or even 
a whole month so loo in some parts of the Cnnarcse 
country the M5ri feitlvvil which fs heW la February 
lasts for about four weeks But a lone /estival Is an 
expensive luxury which only a lorce town or a well to- 
do village is oble to afford Speakinc c^nerally the 
object of the festival is simply to propitiate the goddess 

6e«I>abols JUmJm A/ dMMme*d Ct/tfomt p 113 Ptreehar 
J^foofrm Mltljms AJarrmenU iH Imdia p 40rt Th« w'ord «rMrf 
U * feminine formed directly fren a bn!! For frjrtfr* 

tee bdoir p 125 n- U 
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and to avert epidemics and other calamities from the 
village, and to ward off the attacks of evil spirits 

Every village in South India is believed by the 
people to be surrounded by evil spirits, who are always 
on the watch to inflict diseases and misfortunes of all 
kinds on the unhappy villageis They lurk every- 
where, on the tops of palmyra trees, in caves and rocks, 
in ravines and chasms They fly about in the air, like 
birds of prey, ready to pounce down upon any unpro- 
tected victim, and the Indian villagers pass through life 
in constant dread of these invisible enemies So the 
poor people turn for protection to the guardian deities 
of their village, whose function it is to ward ofiE these 
evil spirits and protect the village from epidemics of 
cholera, small-pox, or fever, from cattle disease, failure 
of crops, childlessness, fires, and all the manifold ills 
that flesh is heir to in an Indian village 

The sole object, then, of the worship of these 
village deities is to propitiate them and to avert their 
wrath There is no idea of praise and thanksgiving, 
no expression of gratitude or love, no desire for any 
spiritual or moral blessings The one object is to get 
rid of cholera, small-pox, cattle disease, or drought, or 
to avert some of the minor evils of life The worship, 
therefore, in most of the villages, only takes place 
occasionally Sometimes, as I have stated above, there 
are daily offerings made to the deity , but, as a rule, 
the worship is confined to one big sacrifice, which takes 
place once a year, or on the occasion of some special 
disaster or outbreak of disease The general attitude of 
the villager towards his village deity is “Let sleeping 
dogs lie ’’ So long as everything goes on well and there 
IS no disease afflicting man or beast, and no drought nor 
other great calamity, it seems safest to let her alone 
But, when misfortune comes, it is a sign that she is out 
of temper, and it is time to take steps to appease her 
wrath 

I have dignified the periodical sacrifices to the 
village goddesses by the name of festivals But the 
term is a misnomer, There is really nothing of a 
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festal character aboat them They are only cloomy 
and weird rllea for the proplllalloii of nnery deities 
or the drivinc away of evil spirits and it is very 
difficolt to detect ahy traces of a spirit of thankfulness 
or praise, E\»ca the term worship Is hardly correct. 
The oblect of all the various rites and ceremonies Is not 
to worship the deity in arry true sense of the word, but 
simply to propitiate It and a\ert its wrath A brief des 
cription of the sacrifices and offerlncs themselves will 
make this dear Qut I most premise that as with the 
names and imaces ond shrines so with the ofTcrinc* 
and sacrifices there is no law of nniformlty the 
variations of locol use nod enstom are Innumerable 
btill the accounts here civen will clv'o a fair idea of the 
coneral type of rites and ceremonies prevalent thronch 
ont South India In the propltotlon of vlllace deities 
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MODES OF WORSHIP IN THE TELUGU 
COUNTRY 

Let us suppose that an attack of cholera or small- 
pox has broken out in a village of South India We 
will take a village in the Telugu country, in one of the 
more backward districts, where life is lived under more 
primitive conditions tlian in places where large towns 
and railways and the influence of the Brahmans have 
tended to change old-fashioned ideas and customs 

A Telugu Village The village deity, in this 
particular village,- is called Peddamma, the great 
mother The epidemic is a sign that she is angry and 
requires to be propitiated So a collection is made for 
the expenses of a festival, or a rich man offers to pay 
all expenses, and a propitious day is selected, which in 
this village may be any day except Sunday or Thursday 
Then the potter of the village is instructed to make 
a clay image of the great mother, and the carpenter to 
make a small wooden cart, and a buffalo is chosen as 
the chief victim for the sacrifice 

When the appointed day arrives, the buffalo is 
sprinkled all over with yellow iurniei ic, ^ while 
garlands of margosa leaves are hung roupd its neck 
and tied to its horns At about two pm it is conducted 
round the village in procession to the sound of music and 
the beating of tom-toms The two sections of the 
Outcastes, the Malas and the Madigas, take the leading 

, , ^Curcwna longa is an Indian plant from the rootstock of 
wnlch a powder called turmeric is extracted This powder is 
use^ as a dye and also as one of the mgredients of curry- 
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part In tho sacrifice anJ condocl the bnlTfllo from 
boose to house One Mfullc&coes on ahead with a tom 
lom to cinnotmcc that the bulToIo devoted to the 
goddess Is coming The people then come oat from 
their houscst bow down to worship the IwITrdo and 
pour water ov’cr his feet, and also give some food to the 
Mfilas and M&dlgos who form the procession II> 
aboirtelgbtp m this ceremony Is finLihed and the buffalo 
is brongbt to an open spot In the \ illagc and lied np near 
a small canopy of dotlis supported on bamboo poles 
which has been set up for the reception of the godless 
All tho vQlagcri then aescmble at the same place and nl 
about ton pm they go in procession with music nndtoni 
toms and torches to the house of the potter where the 
clay Image Is ready proporctL On arrK Ing ot bis house 
they pour about two and a half measures of rice on the 
ground and put the Image on the top of It adorned n ilh 
0 new doth and jewels All who arc present tJien 
worship the Image ond n ram Is killed its head being 
cut off with a large chopper and the blood sprlnklctl on 
the top of the image os a kind of consecration The 
potter then takes up tho klol and carries It out of tJic 
bouse for a little distance and glN-cs It to a washerman 
whocnrricsit to the place where the canop> has been s'*! 
up to receive It- During the procession the people 
flourish sticks and s^vord5 and spears to keep off the cv II 
spirits, and for tho same purpose cut limes In half 
and throw them np in the air The Wea Is that tlje 
greedy demons wDl dutch at tho golden limes ruid 
carry them off and so bo diverted from any attack 
on tho man who carries the Image When the Idol 
has been dtUy deposited under the ennopj another 
procession Is mode to the house of the todd>*drawcr 
Ho Is the man who dimbs tho palm trees and draws 
off the juice which is made Into toddy At his house 
some rice is cdokeO and a pot of toddy and n bottle of 
arrack^ are produced and duly smeared with follow 
turmeric and n red paste coaslnntly used In religious 

* ArraeV a native loluxlcoot 

4 
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worship among the Hindus and called knnkuma ^ The 
cooked rice is put in front of the pot of toddy and bottle 
of airack, a ram is killed in sacrifice, and then the 
toddy-drawer worships the pot and the bottle The 
village offiaals pay him his fee, three-eighths of a measure 
of rice, three-eighths of a measure of cholav^ and four 
annas, and then he carries the pot and bottle in proces- 
sion, and places them under the canopy near the image of 
Peddamma Then comes yet another procession The 
people go off to the house of the chief official, the 
Reddy, and bung from it some cooked rice in a large 
earthenware pot, some sweet cakes, and a lamb A 
large quantity of margosa leaves are spread on the 
ground m front of the image, the rice from the Reddy’s 
house IS placed upon them in a heap, and a large heap 
of rice, from one hundred to three hundred measures, 
according to the amount of the subscriptions, is poured 
in a heap a little farther away 

All these elaborate proceedings form only the 
preparations for the great sacrifice, which is now 
about to begin The lamb is first worshipped and 
then saciificed by having its throat cut and its head 
cut off A ram is next brought and stood over the first 
large heap of iice, and is there cut in two, through the 
back, with a heavy chopper, by one of the village 
washermen The blood pours out over the rice and 
soaks It through One half of the ram is then taken up 
and carried to a spot a few yards off, where a body of 
Asadis are standing ready to begin then part in the 
ceiemonies The other half of the ram is left lying 
on the rice The Asadis then begm to sing a long chant 
m honour of the deity Meanwhile, the chief sacrifice 
IS made The buffalo is brought forward, and the 
Madigas kill it by cutting its throat (in some villages its 
head is cut off) Some water is first pouied over the 
blood, and then the pool of blood and water is covered 
up carefully with earth, lest any outsider from another 

* Made of tuimenc mixed with lime 

* A coarse grain, the staple food of the villagers 
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vniacc should come and slcol iL The Idea Is lhat II 
any man from another \illncc should lake a\cay and 
carrj home c\ en a small part of the blood that ajUacc 
Kouid ect the benefit of the sacrifice The head of the 
buffalo Is then cut off ami pHccd before the Imace "lUi 
a layer of fat from its entrails smeared over the fire 
head and face so as to co\ cr cnilrel> the ci c» and nosf 
The rlcht lorclcc Is cut off and placed CTOssrclse In the 
mouth some bofled rice is placed upon the fat on the 
forehead and on It an earthenware lamp which Is kept 
oHchl durfntr the whole of the fcsilrol \\ hy the rlcht 
forclcp sho^d be cut off and placed In the mouth ami 
what the meanlnc of U Is 1 ha\e never Iv'^n able to 
discover nor can I confectufc Uhen I liavc asked the 
vllVaccTS they onl> reply li Is the cu*.tom Ilut I 
have fou id the custom prcvafllnc In all parts of South 
India amonc Tamils Tclutrus and Canarese alike ami I 
have been Informed that exactly the same custom pre 
vans In the Southern Marnthfi country It seems to be 
a rcry ancient pan of the ritual of kaerihcc prcvanine 
In South lodlo.* This completes the presentation ol 
the tacrlGcc to the codilcss who Is supposed to dcUchi 
In the food offered andcspccinll) In the Mocsl A cfcal 
deal of the fo<.»d offcrcxl Is ns a matter of fact taken 


Mahara^blrV F Kaica R«o Pshaitar O C I P- t* U I- 

Si ^ Aerirtr for jBoaary, 1 MU Ttc Lrml 

BUbop wishw lo know why Ibe ter < ( sn aolmal l« put crtm»| p 
u Its mouth after It ha^ be<r) before Ute vlUape prul 

AmoaR the mrnlal cmMr-iof a sUlfljje there It ihepractke 
ol a pniUy mao paiPoR a piece ot Ary era « rtv'iwi c In ) It 
mMih when be Ron lo the bead of hit tIiUro to a k bit rardem 
It dcootM that ho bat commiueA a terooR net at a Iwatt Id 
pU«t where pratt It not araHable jbo ponoa Id qqpMloo mjts 
the flrtt Goper of hit rlpht baoA crottwlt InhltrornitU mlih the 
^0 Hea or porpoto Here Iboaolrealt arciacrlflctd bffi rr im* 
- VS?? poddcMet b> the people In tbo ctpeeUlloo or 

the linn belief that llipir liot tdll be fnirlrm by 
IhoM tWtiCT nod that thtir eontcqneucet will be ihni aventd by 
mwftt of ffaote tacriOcet lotieaA ol puUlor XMr finwfs In 
their months, at stated before tb^ nut the anlraals lei. 

*1,^.^ MPtanallon of ihit pracllce J pmera™ 

that It roost bo along tbe» Iloet at oo other groand U IracenlAe 
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away by the people and eaten m their homes, but the 
idea IS that the goddess takes the essence and leaves 
the worshippers the material substance This takes till 
about three a m. next mornmg , and then begms another 
important part of the ceremomes 

Some of the rice from the heap, over which the ram 
was sacrificed and its blood poured out, is taken and put 
in a flat basket, and some of the entrails of the buffalo 
are mixed with it The mtestines of the lamb, which 
was first killed, are put over the neck of a Mala, and its 
liver IS placed in his mouth,^ while another Mala takes 
the basket of rice soaked in blood and mixed with the 
entrails of the buffalo A procession is then formed 
with these two weird figures in the middle The man 
with the liver in his mouth is worked up into a state of 
frantic excitement and is supposed to be inspired by the 
goddess He has to be held by men on either side of 
him, or kept fast with ropes, to prevent his rushing 
away , and all round him are the n'ois, i e the small 
farmers, and the Malas, flourishing clubs and swords, 
and throwing limes mto the aur, to drive away the evil 
spirits As the procession moves through the village, 
the people shout out “ Food I Pood ! ” and the man who 
carries the basket sprinkles the rice soaked in blood over 
the houses to protect them from evil spirits As he 
walks along, he shouts out, at intervals, that he sees the 
evil spirits, and falls down in a faint Then lambs have 
to be sacrificed on the spot and limes thrown into the 
ail and cocoanuts broken, to drive away the demons and 
brmg the man to his senses And so the procession 
moves through the village, amid frantic excitement, 
till, as the day dawns, they return to the canopy, where 
the great mother is peacefully reposing 

At about ten am a fresh round of ceremonies 
begins Some meat is cut from the carcass of the 
buffalo and cooked with some cholam, and then given to 
five little Mala boys, siddhalu^ the innocents, as they are 
called They are all covered over with a large cloth, 
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nnd cat the food entirely concealed from xlcw prolably 
to pTC\cnt the evH gplriti from acclnj: them or the c\ll 
eye from slriUnir them And then Rome more food Ir 
served to the AiSdIs who ha\c been for many hours 
darinc the cercmcmica of the nlcht chanllnn the praises 
of the coddess After this the sillaccrs brinp their 
offennjrs The Drhhmans who mn> not kill animals 
brlnir rice and cocoanats and other castes brln<’ Iambs 
Ctmts sheep fowls, and buflnlocs which nre nil kllleil 
by tho vrashertnen by cnllloc their throats, except the 
buEalocs which arc alwoys klllctl bj the Mfidicfis the 
Iov,*C5t r\nn of Outcostes- Thc hends arc all cut off ami 
presented to thc troddeas ThI* lasts lOl about three 
p.rm when the people go off to thc house of tlic vlllacc 
carpenter rsho has rcad> o small wooden cart On 
their arrival some cooked rice Is offered to thc cart nnd 
a lamb sacrificed before It and o ptnv doth and einhl 
annas arc ffl\cn to the carpenter « his fee The carl 
la then dracced by the woshermcn to the sound of 
hortu and torn toms, to thc place of BOcnHcc The hends 
and carcasses of the onlmals already taerlficorl ere first 
removed bj thc JIQISs and Mfidicfis, except thc head of 
the buffalo first offered vshich rcrooJns in its place iHl 
all thc ceremonies ore finished when the shrine Is 
removed 


At about seven pm another series of ccremonICH 
bcirins. First a lamb la sacrificed before the coddess nnd 
its blood mixed with some cooked rice nnd at the same 
time a plf? is bttricd up to the neck In a pit at the 
entrance of thc vDIokc with Its head projcctlnc nbovc 
the earth The vDloffcrs go In proccMlon to tho spot 
while one of thc Mfidlchs carries tho rice soaked In tho 
bl^ of the lamb In a basket All the cattle of the 
vinaco RTo then brought to tho place nnddrUenover thc 
bend of tho unhappy pip * which la, of course tramnlctl 
and n, th^y pass o>cr tl.o pie II, o blood 
and rice are sprinkled upon them to preserve them from 
disease Then, after this follows the final corcmon> 
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The image of the goddess is taken from the canopy 
by the washerman, and a Madiga takes the head of the 
buffalo with its foreleg in the mouth, the forehead and 
nostrils all smeared ovei with fat, and the earthen lamp 
still lighted on the top They then all go in procession 
to the boundary of the village, first the men carrying 
the buffalo's head, next the washeiman with the image, 
and last the small wooden cart When the procession 
arrives at the extreme limit of the village lands, they 
go on, for about a furlong, into the lands of the neigh- 
bouring village There the Asadis first chant the 
praises of the goddess, then some turmeric is distributed 
to all the people, and finally the image is divested of 
all Its ornaments and solemnly placed upon the 
ground and left there The light on the head of 
the buffalo is_ extinguished, and the head itself carried 
off by the Madiga, who takes it for a feast to his 
own house The object of transporting the goddess 
to the lands of the next village is to transfer to that 
village the wrath of the deity, a precaution which does 
not show much faith in the temper of the goddess, nor 
much charity towards their neighbours ' 

G^idivada, nea? Masultpaiam A somewhat differ- 
ent form of ceremonial prevails in some of the villages 
of the Telugu country neaier the coast The village of 
Gudivada, about twenty miles from the impoitant town 
of Masulipatam, may be taken as a good specimen of a 
well-to-do village in a prosperous district, and the 
ceremonies prevailing there aie a fair sample of the 
cult of the viUage deities in these parts 

name of the village deity at Gudivada is 
i image is the figure of a woman 

with four arms, and a leopard’s head under hei right 
bas-relief on a flat stone about three 
ee high, standing in an open compound, surrounded 
y a low stone wall The pujaii, who is a Sudra, 
^ve me a full account of the iites and ceiemonies 
ee y offerings are made every Sunday, when the 
washes the image with water and soap-nut 
early m the mormng, and smears it with turmeric 
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and kimlnuns, offers incense breaks n cocoannt, and 
cooks and presents to the Imaffe aboat a seer of rice 
which he afterwards eata himself The rice la provided 
dally by the villaffers Occasionally fowls and sheep 
are offered on the Snnlfly by villaffers who have made 
vows in time of sickness or other niiflfortnnes- When 
a sheep is sacrificed it is first purified by washing The 
animal is simply kilJed in front of the Image by a Madigfi 
who cuts off its head with a large chopper The 
blood is allowed to flow on the gronnd and nothing 
special is done with It The head becomes the per 
qoislte of the pfijfin and the offerer takes away the 
carcass for a feast in his house In many villages 
both m the Telagu and Tamil districts water Is poured 
over the sheep s beck to see whether It shivers. If 
It shivers, It is a sign that the goddess has accepted It* 
Where the people are economical, they keep on pouring 
water till it does shiver to avoid the expense of pro- 
viding a second victim but where they are more 
scrupuIoTis, if It does not shiver It is taken as a sign that 
the goddess wfll not accept It and it Is taken away 

A public festival Is held whenever an epidemic 
breaks out The headman of the village then gets a 
new earthenware pot besmears It with turmeric and 
kunkoma and pats iusido some clay bracelets some 
necklaces and ear rmgs throe pieces of charcoal three 
pieces of turmeric, three pieces of incense a piece 
of dried cocoanut a woman s doth and two annas 
worth of coppers—a strange collection of mlscollaneous 
channs and offerings The pot is then hung up in a 
tree near the image as a pledge that, If the epidemic 
disappears the people will celebrate a festival 

When it does disappear a thatched shed of palmyra 
leaves is built near the Image and a special Imago of 
day luJomed with turmeric and kunkuma, is put inside 
and beneath it an earthen pot filled with buttorruJllr and 
bofled rice This pot is also smeared with turmeric and 


For thJ« widespread •apsntiticui see Sir Alfred Lyah 
Asiciie SlmdUt I 19 Cf pp O 68 © 73 96 below 
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kunkuma, adorned with margosa leaves, covered with an 
earthenware saucer, and earned in procession through 
the village during the day, to the exhilarating sound of 
pipes, horns, and tom-toms, by the village potter, who 
takes the rice and buttermilk for his perquisite and 
renews it every morning of the festival at the public 
expense The duration of the festival depends on the 
amount of the subscriptions, but it always lasts for an 
odd number of days, excluding all numbers with a seven 
in them, e g 1, 17, 27, etc During the mght the barbers 
of the village chant the praises of the goddess, and the 
Madigas beat tom-toms near the image 

On the mght before the day appointed for the 
offering of ammal sacrifices by the villagers, a male 
buffalo, called Devara Potu, z e devoted to the deity, 
is sacrificed on behalf of the whole village First, the 
buffalo is washed with water, smeared with yellow 
turmeric and red kunkuma, and then gai landed with 
flowers and the leaves of the sacred margosa tree It 
IS brought before the image , and a Madiga cuts off its 
head, if possible at one blow, over a heap of boiled 
rice, which becomes soaked with the blood The light 
foreleg is then cut off and placed crosswise in its 
mouth, according to the widespread custom prevailing 
in South India, the fat of the entrails is smeared over 
the eyes and forehead, and the head is placed in front 
of the image A lighted lamp is placed, not as in the 
other villages on the head itself, but on the heap of 
rice soaked with blood This rice is then put into a 
basket ; and a Madiga, the village vetty or sweeper, 
carries it round the site of the village, sprinkling it on 
the ground as he goes The whole village goes with 
him, but there is no music or tom-toms The people 
shout out as they go “Poll! Poll! ” z e “Food! Food!” 
and clap their hands and wave their sticks above their 
heads to keep off the evil spirits The rice offered to 
the goddess, but not soaked with blood, is then distri- 
buted to the people What spirits the rice soaked m 
blood is supposed to feed is not clear, but the object of 
sprmkling the blood is evidently to ward off evil spirits 
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and prevent them from coming Dear the village and 
apparently the present Idea Is that they will be satiated 
with rice and blood and not want to do any mischief 
The original Idea was possibly qnlte different but this 
seems to bo the intention of the ceremony in modern 
times 

On the next day early in the morning the day 
image and the pot ore washed and ameared afresh with 
tnrmerlc and knnknma Incense and boDcd rice arc 
tjion offered as on other days and the pot is taken in 
procession round the village. When this has been 
done about midday each householder brings bis offer 
ing of boiled rice cakes fruits and flowers, and in 
ar^tlon the village os a whole contributes al»ot two 
hundred or more seers of nco which is boiled near the 
pflndnl All these offerings are placed in a heap before 
the image Then, first, a sheep or a buffalo is offered 
on behalf of the whole vlllage> Having been duly 
washed oixl ameared with turmeric and kunkuma and 
decorated with margosa leaves its head is cut off by a 
MSdlgfi. The blood is allowed to flow on the ground 
and some loose earth is thrown upon it to cover it up 
The head is offered to the image by the heaximan of the 
village After this various householders, even Brfih 
mans and Buimiahs bring anlmBlB for sacrifice All are 
killed by a Madlgft, and then the beads nre all presented 
and placed In a heap before the goddess Sometimes 
an oxtraoTtHnnry number of animals is sacrificed on occa 
sions of this kind as many as a thousand sheep on a 
single day In a village like Gudlvada the number of 
victims 1^ of course far less. The question of prece 
dence In the offering of victims constantly gives rise to 
quarrels among the leading villagers When I was 
once visiting Gudlvada, there was a case pending be- 
fore the iaksildar i e the snb-divislonal magistrate 
between a Mamtndar landowner and a village rrvnxtff 
t e a village magistrate about this knotty point. The 
heads are taken away by the pfljarls potters, washer 
men, barbers M51as andMidigis and others who take 
any official part In the sacrifice The carcasses of the 
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private sacrifices are taken away by the offerers, and 
that of the public victim belongs to the headman of the 
village The rice, fruit, etc , are distributed among the 
various officials The function lasts from about ten a m 
to five p m 

In the evening, a cart is brought to the image with 
nine pointed stakes standing upright in it, two at each 
of the four corners and one in the centre on each stake 
a young pig, a lamb, or a fowl is impaled alive A 
'' Mala, called a Pambala^ t e hereditary priest, then sits 
in the cart dressed in female attire, holding in his hand 
the clay image of the goddess which was made for the 
festival The cart is dragged with ropes to the extreme 
boundary of the village lands, and both cart and ropes 
are left beyond the boundary The Pambalas take away 
the animals, which all die during the procession, as 
their share of the offerings 

Living animals impaled in many villages This 
cruel ceremony of impaling live ammals is quite 
common in the eastern part of the Telugu country,^ 
and I have come across it in many villages that I 
have visited The Rev F N Alexander, the veteran 
CMS missionary, who lived over fifty years at 
EUore, told me that he witnessed it in the town 
of EUore the first year that he went there, and vTote 
a letter to the Madi as Mail describing it As a result 
of his letter, the practice was forbidden by the 
Government So now at EUore the animals are tied on 
to the stakes without being impaled , but in many 
villages near EUore the custom still survives of impaling 
the unfortunate animals alive Sometimes there are 
only four stakes on the cart, sometimes five, and some- 
times more It is not often that there are as many as 
nine In one of the villages of the Kurnool district, I 
found that a similar barbarity w as practised in connexion 
with the hook-swinging ceremony On the fifth day of 
the festival in honour of Ankalamma, a large car is 
constructed, with an arrangement of poles projecting 
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□bout 20 feet In the air A sheep is then siupendcd 
from the pole by iron hooks fastened through the 
mnades of Its back and a band round its middle and 
swung round and round. Two or three of the older men 
In the village said that they had often seen men swing 
like thifl with Iron hooks fastened into their bocks ^and 
that it did not hurt As soon as the sheep is swung 
up buffaloes sheep and goats are sacrificed and the 
car is then dragged in procession through the village 
A cmel ptg xatrtfue Sometimes when there is 
cattle disease a pig is buried op to its neck at the 
botindRT^ of the village a heap of rice is deposited 

near the spot, and then all the cattle of the village are 
driven over the unhappy pig ‘ It is not the custom at 
Gtxlivada to sprinkle anything on the cattle as they pass 
over the poor animal as is done elsewhere 

There is a remarkable parallel to this form of sacrifice 
in a deso-iption quoted by Mr E Thurston in his 
Ethiograpkual Notes in Scuibtm India * of an andent 
custom among the LnmbediS) a wandering tribe of 
South India 

Id for me r dmei the Lambodis before eettlng crat on a 
}oBmey o»od to procure a UtUo child and bary it In the groond 
op talti iboDlden. and tbeti drive their load^ bolJocb over 
the imfor h mate rletun. In proportion to Iho boUocki thonroghly 
trainpllns the child to death eo their belief In a raccenfal 
Journey fccroued 

It is possible that this custom of driving the cattle 
over the head of a buried pig may bo connected with 
the worship of an agricultural goddess since in andent 
Greece the pig was sacred to agricultural deities e g 
Aphrodite Adonis, and 0emeter but it may also be 
a survival of some former custom of infanticide or 
human sacrifice such as prevailed among the Lambodls 

An old man la the Kurnool district once described 
to mo the account that he had received from hla fore 

' Thii b the practice hi the Hlnda dda iiira twlng-feidval 
celebrated In boootir of I>xirrf the wife of Sir* Cf pp 61 76 
82, 83 
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fathers of the ceremonies observed when founding 
a new village An auspicious site is selected and an 
auspicious day, and then m the centre of the site is dug 
a large hole, in which are placed different kinds of 
gram, small pieces of the five metals, gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and lead, and a large stone, called boddii- 
rayee, z e navel-stone, standing about three and a half 
feet above the ground, very like the ordinary boundary 
stones seen in the fields And then, at the entrance 
of the village, in the centie of the main street, where 
most of the cattle pass in and out on their way to and 
from the fields, they dig another hole and bury a pig 
alive This ceremony would be quite consistent with 
either of the explanations suggested as to the origin 
of pig-burymg The pig may be buried at the 
entrance to the village as the emblem of fertility and 
strength, to secure the prosperity of the agricultural 
community, the fertility of the fields, and the health 
and fecundity of the cattle Or it may equally be 
a substitute for an original human sacrifice The 
idea that a new building or institution must be inaugu- 
rated by the sacrifice of a human life is very common 
all over India To this day there is often a panic 
among the villagers who live near the banks of a 
river where a bridge is about to be built, because 
they think that one or more of their babies are sure 
to be required to bury under the foundations of the 
first pier On one of my visits to Kalasapad, in the 
Cuddapah district, the missionary told me that, when 
a new ward was opened for their local mission dis- 
pensary, no one would go into it, because the people 
imagined that the first to go m would be the needful 
sacrifice Their fears were allayed by a religious 
service at the opening of the ward , but had it been a 
Hindu hospital, probably a goat or a sheep would have 
been killed as a substitute for the human victim 

The idea of substitution, too, is quite common m 
India In the hook-swinging ceremony described above, ^ 
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it is common both Id the Telnira aa] Tamil districts to 
substitute a sheep for a man and to faslCD the iron 
books in the mnsdes of its back 

AlUfcd infanlictdt among Todas I have been toki 
that, amone the Todas of the Nilcirl HUls, it was 
formerly the custom to place female children whom it 
was not desired to rear on the croand at Iho entrance of 
the mtrod, it a j^np of hots and drive buffaloes 
over thorn If they sur\lve<l this ordeal they were 
allowed to llv’e 

It is only fair to odd that the Todas themselves deny 
that this custom ever existed To quote Mr Thurston 
again * 

Tbepnictlc«of lofoottctdd as It prevailed unoogtbe Todas 
of the NUgirli, li best uiuiuod op In the ivofds of an aged Toda 
Oaring an loterrlew with Colooe] ilarshaJJ (A Pf^endaght 
amongU tJu Todnx 1573) 1 was a tlttls boy when )Ir SnUirao 

(the Sr«t EfigUsb pioneer of the NDgIrU) visited ibese moan 
talas la those da;^ It was the cnstoni to km ch)ldr» bat the 

S metlce has toeg died out aad now oee nerer bears of It 1 
on t know whether It was wrong or not to kHJ tben bot we 
were very poor and coaid not support oar chQdrec Now evwry 
ooe has a mantle {p»tk§li) but formerly there was only one for 
the whole family We did not Idll them to please any god but 
bccaose It was our enstooL Tbe motber nerer nnrsed the child 
and tbe pareats did not kill It Do yon think we could kill It 
ooTselTes? Those tell lies wbo any we laid It before the open 
boSalo-penso that It might be nm over and Idlted by tbe animals. 
We nerer dM neb thlnn end It Is all coniense that we drowned 
it In buffalo*! milk Boys were never killed— only girls not 
those who were sickly and deformed— that would be a lin but 
when we had one girl or In aome (amllles two girls those that 
followed were kUled An old woman f belachl) used to tako the 
child Immediately It was bom and close Its nostrils ears and 
mouth with a cloth thus (here pantomimic action} It would 
shortly droop its bead and go to sleep Wo then burled It In 
tbe ground Tbe k ela ctri got a present of four annas (4d ) for 
the deed The old nuin^ remark about the catUe-pen refers to 
the kf I gaay custam of placing a new bem child at tbe entrance 
of a cattle-pen and then driving the cattle over It to see whether 
they would trample on It or not 

Masnlipatam At MaffuUpatam whore ceromoriles 
ore performed very almOor to those at Gudlvada 

Op At p 507 
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dviring an epidemic, a washerman carries the earthem 
ware pot, half full of buttermilk and adorned with 
margosa leaves, round the village to the sound of tom- 
toms As it goes round, the washerman stops at each 
house and the wife comes out and pours water beside 
the pot on the ground and does reverence to the pot, 
implormg the goddess not to let any evil spirit come to 
the house , and then she puts more rice and buttermilk 
into it When it is full, it is taken back to the shrine 
and another brought in its place As this procession 
continues for fifteen days, the accumulation of rice and 
buttermilk must be considerable It is ultimately 
consumed by the washermen, potters, Malas and 
Madigas, who take part m the festival The real 
sacrifice begms on the sixteenth day and lasts for a 
month Cotton-thread and all the rice and buttermilk 
collected from the villagers are offered to the image 
The images themselves are smeared with turmeric, and 
dots of kunkuma are put on them, and finally on the last 
day a male buffalo, called Devara-PoUi^ i e devoted to 
the goddess, is brought before the image and its head 
cut off by the head Madiga of the town The blood is 
caught m a vessel and spimkled over some boiled rice, 
and then the head, with the right foreleg in the mouth, 
IS placed before the shrine on a flat wicker basket, witli 
the rice and blood on another basket jUst below it A 
lighted lamp is placed on the head, and then another 
Madiga carries it on his own head round the village, 
with a new cloth dipped m the blood of the victim tied 
round his neck This is regarded here and elsewhere 
as a very mauspicious and dangerous office , and the 
headman of the village has to offer considerable 
inducements to persuade a Madiga to undertake it 
Ropes are tied round his body and arms and held 
fast by men walking behind him, as he goes round, 
to prevent his being carried off by evil spirits, and 
limes are cut in half and thrown mto the air, so that 
the demons may catch at them instead of at the man 
It IS believed that gigantic demons sit on the tops of tall 
trees ready to swoop down and carry him away, in 
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order to cct the rice and the balTalo * heaiL The Wca 
of carrylnc the head nrxl rloc ronnd a vlllacc $ > the 
people saW to draw a LIoJ of cordon on c\cr> »Wc 
of it and prcvcnl the cnlrnncc of the c\II kplrit^ 
Should anj* one In the tot~n refose to ^ub^crll’c for the 
fciU\Til hl< hooie i< omlttctl from the procrulon aj>l 
left to the lender merdes of the dc\il5 Thl^ pro'*r« 
sion is called ball hara»em ' and In thin tram 

rent free lands arc held from Government !;i certain 
famllfcs of Mfidlfas for pcrformlnj: It. flcvfJes the 
bufTalo farce rmrabers of »hccp and coals aD<l fowls arc 
sacrificed cadi householder uivinc at least one nnimal 
The head MfidIcJ who kills the animals takes the carcass 
and distributes the flesh amonc the members of bis 
family Often cases come Into the courts to decide 
who has the richt to kill them As the nocrifire cannot 
unit for the tedious processes of the law llic ciders of 
the vfllflcc Keltic the question at oner pendinc on 
appeal to the courts. Out In the lovrnol ^losullpntam a 
ModicS is specially licensed Ijy the Municipality for the 
purpose nod all disputes are avoided 

CocenaJt At Cocanadi there Is odI> one Gr^ma 
Dcvnla ^ukalamma (from Nuku nTamllvrord mean 
inir to beat ) but she is very ill tempered lhc> 
told me nndcl'cs much trouble CurIousI> enouch 
the present pbj&ri Is a woman of Uie fishcrmm caste 
The oflicc was hcredllarj In her family and she la 
the only survivinc member of It A male relative 
nets as deputy ptijari O/Icrincs ore made to NuLo 
Jimma every day doubtless on account of her temper 
One custom I found observed here which Is not un 
common in these parts, \Vhcn n victim b head has 
been cut off It Ik put before the shrino and water pourctl 
on it. The offerer then waits to see whether the 
mouth opens. If It docs It Is a slen that tlic flacrlfice 
is accepted.* Another ceremony observed here Is 
significant and doubtless a relic of the primitive Idea 

SauksHtfor {rrewotatlun uMhe 

p 55 D 1 nlwvp 
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of sacrifice As soon as the victim is killed, the 
offerer dips his finger in the blood and puts it on his 
own forehead 

The annual festival of this goddess lasts for a whole 
month, ending on the New Year’s day of the Telugu 
calendar During this festival the procession of pots 
IS observed with special ceremony Six brass pots, 
each about two feet high, with the figure of a cobra 
sprmging from below the neck and rising over the 
mouth of the pot, are draped with women’s cloths 
and carried round the town on men’s head Nothing 
IS put inside them, but, as they go round, the women 
of each house come out, pour water on the feet of the 
bearers, and make offerings of rice and fruit These are 
solemnly presented to the pots by the bearers, and some 
powder is applied to the two small feet that project 
at the base of each pot, and form a sort of frame fitting 
on the bearer’s head The beater then takes a little 
of the turmeric powder, that is already on tlie foot 
of the pot, and puts it into the dish in which the offering 
was brought, with a few margosa leaves from a bundle 
that he carries with him The dish is returned to the 
woman who offered the gifts, which become the property 
of the pujari The women and children of the family 
mark their foreheads with the turmeric, and put the 
margosa leaves m their hair This is called Amma- 
vari-P} asG,davi^ As they go round, the pujaris dance 
to the soimd of tom-toms 

On the last day of the festival, when a buffalo is 
sacrificed, a curious ceremony takes place which is 
said to be very common in the villages of this district 
After the head is cut off by the vetty,“ who is a 
Madiga, the blood is collected m a basin and nine 
kinds of mrain and gravi? are put into it The basin 
is then put before the idol inside the shrine, and the 


The tarmeric and the margosa leaves are a gift of grace 
toansknt prasada, grace) from the goddess Food and water 
trom the table of a Hindu god given to the worshippers in the 
temple are called prasada 

See above p 56 ® Gram is coarse lentils 
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doors of the shrioe arc kept shdt for three day's On 
the fourth day the doors are opened the coaculalcd 
mass of blood crain. and cram is carefully vrnshed. 
and the crain and cram are sepomted on the cround 
behind the shrine la order to sec which of the various 
kinds of crnln has sprouted* All the ryots cnpcrly 
assemble to watch the result and whichever Is found 
to have sprouted is reenrded as marked out by the 
goddess as the rieht kind of ffraln to sow that year 
This metb^ of detcrmlolog which crop to sow is 
common In both the Godavari and Masnllpatam districts 
In these sacrifices to Nukalamma too, the application 
of the blood is specially noticeable As soon as the 
victim is killed, a small quantity of the Wood Is smeared 
on the aides of the d^r posts of the shrine the 
deputy pejSridipa his finger In the blood and applies It 
to his forehead then all the other people present 
do the aomo find afterwards some boDed rlco and some 
tarmeric powder are mixed with the blood and o little 
of the mixture is sprinkled on the head of the Ufidigfi 
who holds the bosin to catch the blood- 

When an epidemic of cbolcm breaks out^ another 
goddess, colled Maridlamma, is installed in the place of 
the Nakalcunma. A log of roargosa wood obont three 
feet high and six Inches In diameter Is cut and roughly 
carved at the top into the shape of a head and then 
fixed in the ground with a ijandol of leaves and cloths 
over it. Then the procession of the earlhon pot half 
filled with buttermilk and rlco Is conducted very much 
in the same way as at Mosulipatam * every day till the 
epidemic subsides After that some ton or twelve 
small carts are made about six feet square with three 
pointed stakes standing up on each sWo on which Uvo 
animals are impaled as in other parts of the Telugu 
country * The carts arc partly filled with bo0ed rlco 
and curry stuS prepared at the shrine the blood of the 
vif'tims sacrificed being poured over the rlco I was 
told that live animals wore only impaled if a cart did 

Seep 63 above Seep 58 above. 
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not move properly as it was dragged to the boundary, 
since that is regarded as a sign that the goddess is angry 
and needs to be appeased 

Ellore The number of victims slaughtered at some 
of these festivals is enormous At Ellore, which is a 
town of considerable size and importance, I was told 
that at the annual festival of Mahalakshmi about a 
a thousand animals are killed m one day, rich people 
sending as many as twenty or thirty The blood thfen 
flows down into the fields behmd the place of sacrifice 
in a regular flood, and carts full of sand are brought to 
cover up what remains on the spot The heads are 
piled up m a heap about fifteen feet high m front of the 
shrme, and a large earthen basin about one-and-a-half 
feet in diameter is then filled with gingelly oil and put on 
the top of the heap, a thick cotton wick being placed in 
the basin and lighted The ammals are all worshipped 
with the usual namaskut am, z e folded hands raised to 
the forehead, before they are killed This slaughter of 
victims goes on all day 

At midnight about twenty or twenty-five buffaloes 
are sacrificed Their heads are cut off by a Madiga 
pujari and with their carcasses are thrown upon large 
heaps of rice which have been presented to the goddess, 
till the rice is soaked with blood 

The subsequent ceremonies illustrate again the 
varieties of local custom The rice is collected in about 
ten or fifteen large baskets, and, instead of being carried 


by a Madiga, is carried on a large cart drawn by buffaloes 
or bullocks, with the Madiga pujari seated on it As 
the cart moves along, Madigas sprinkle the rice on the 
streets and on the walls of the houses shouting “ Poll’ 
Poll!” (“Foodl Food!”) A large body of men of 
different castes, Sudras, Kommas, and Outcastes, go with 
the procession but only the Madigas and Malas (the two 


sections of the Outcastes) shout “ Poll,” the rest follow- 
ing m silence They have only two or three torches to 
show them the way, and no tom-toms nor music 
Apparently the idea is that, if they make a noise or 
display a blaze of light, theji will attract the evil spirits, 
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who wni swoop down on them nnd do them some InJurj 
thouch in other vfllQffCfi It Is supposed that n crcnl deni 
of noise and flourishlne of sticks will keep the evil 
spirits at bay Before this procession starts the heads 
of the boffoloes ore placed In front of the Bhrinc with 
the richt foreleg In the month the fat from the 
ontmDs smeared obont half an Inch Ihlcl: over the 
whole face and a large earthen lamp on the lop of each 
head* The Pambalas* ploy tom toms and chant o long 
story abont Gaigomma till daybreak Abotrt eight a m 
they put the buffalo heads \rith the lighted lamps upon 
them Into separate baskets and these ore carried In 
procession through the town to the sound of torn-loms 
All castes follow shouUng and singing In former 
times I was told there was a good deal of fighting and 
distorbaocc during this procession but now the police 
maintain order When the procession arrhes at the 
mtmldpol limits the heads are thro\rn over the 
boundary and left there The people tJjcn nil bathe In 
the canal and retnrn home 

On the last day of the festival which I may remark 
lasts for obont three months a small cart is mode of 
margosa wood and a stoke fs fixed at each of the four 
comers A pig and a fowl ore lied to each stake while 
a frail, called dubakaya Is impaled on it Instead of the 
animal A yellow doth sprinkled with tho blood of 
the buffaloes Is tied round the sides of tho cart, and 
some morgoea leaves ore tied round tho doth A 
Pombala sits on the cart, to which ore fostened tuo 
largo ropes each about ZOO yards Jong Then men of 
all castas without distinction lay hold of the ropes nnd 
drag the cart round tho town to the sound of tom toms 
and music. Finally it is brought outsido the rauniapol 
limits and left there tho Outcastos taking awTiy tho 
animals and fruits 

Sometimes I was toJd animals arc sacrificed to 
Gahgamma by the people in EUoro in tho courtyards 
of their own bouses They then clean tho wall of 


See p 5S above 
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the house outside with cow-dung and make three 
horizontal lines with kunkuma (a red paste of turmeric 
and lime), with a dot above ai^d below, and a semi- 
circle on the right side with a dot in the middle, thus — 




✓ 


The symbol on the right represents the sun and moon 
that on the left is the Saivite sectarian mark They 
sacrifice to these symbols sheep, goats, and fowls It 
IS curious that, m these private sacrifices at home, they 
pour water on the sheep and goats to see whether they 
shiver, as a sign of acceptance,’^ though this is not done 
in the public sacrifices at Elloie 

DJuir7na]a-Qiidein, nea-} Ellore At a village called 
Dharmaja-Gudem, about sixteen miles from Ellore, 
while the main features of the festivals aie the same 
as those found elsewhere, there are two or three 
peculiarities, which deserve notice The ordinary 
grama-devatas of the village are Ellararnma, Gangamma, 
Mutyalamrna, and Ravelamma, who are represented by 
four stone pillars about six feet high, with figures of 
women carved on them, standing in an open field on the 
outskirts of the village but when an epidemic breaks 
out, Mutyalamrna, Gangamma, AnkammaandMahalaksh- 
miamma are the deities propitiated, and special images 
are made of them. Those of the first three are made of 
clay, but that of Mahalakshmiamma is made of turmeric 
kneaded into a paste Then, again, it is noticeable 
that a Brahman acts as pujari of Mahalakshmi, a 
■washerman as pujari of Gangamma, and a potter as 
pujSri of Ankamma The Brahman pujari presides 
over the worship for the greater part of the festival, 
which lasts for about three months, and during that 
time the people come almost every day and offer 
flowers, fruits, cocoanuts, camphor and incense, but no 
ammal sacrifices All this time, too, some nautch- 


^ See p 55 above 
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cirls oorne ao<2 dincc in a booth crcctcO in ironl of the 
image and work themscKes up fnto o slate of frenzy 
durinc which Ihoj arc strppoicd to be Inspired tiy the 
deities and utter oradca to the norshlpperf ^\^lcn 
the epidemic begins to abate the Urahman pDjSrI 
doses his part of the proceedings and departs 

Thon on that afternoon ami evening nnlmal iacrl 
flees ore ofTcred under the booth On the first animal 
killed, which Is gcnemllj a goat water is poured from 
0 brass vessel to gee if It shivers * If it does it U 
mien os a good omen that the goddess is propilrated 
and the disease will disappear Then other nnImaJs arc 
brought and in accordance with a v cry common div Islon 
of functions in the Tclogu cotmtry n washerman kills 
the sheep goats, and fowls and a Madigi the buffaloes 
The heads of the sheep and goals ns well os of the 
buflfaloes have the fight forelegs pot crosswise In the 
mouths the faces imeored with fat from the eniroUs 
and 0 lighted lamp placed above them The blood Is 
cangbt In a basket full of boiled rice nnO the rice and 
blood ore sprinkled round the vIlLsge while n MtUliga 
carries on his own head the head of a buffalo exactly os 
is done elsewhere Here too great care is taken to 
prevent any person from onoiher village taking nwaj 
ony of the rice and blood lest the other vllbpc should 
get all the benefit of the sacrifice ami cv Hi of nil kinds 
descend on the unhappy villagers who have ofTcred iL 
The ceremonj of Impaling live animals on stakes fixed 
round a wooden car * and dragging them oft to the 
boundary of the viHogo is also practised here 

DkimadoU tuar Elhrc At onothcr village called 
Dhimadole about twenty miles from Ellorc I came 
across one of the few fnitanccs I have met vvith of nnj 
direct connexion between the harvest and the worship 
of a vffloge goddess. There is an annual festival held 
there about harvest time in November or December 
lasting one day which is alwn>s o Tuesday About half 
n ton of rice is boiled in the middle of the village taken 
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to the shrine and presented in a heap before the image, 
with a lighted lamp on the top of it, made of rice flour 
kneaded into a paste, and holding about one pint of oil ^ 
Some toddy is poured on the ground to the east of the 
rice by the washerman , incense and camphor are burnt , 
while the people make namaskaram (salutation with 
folded hands raised to the forehead) to the image As 
many as two hundred sheep and goats are then killed, 
and fowls are brought by the poorer people In this 
festival, the rice soaked in the blood of the victims is 
not sprinkled on the streets of the village nor over the 
houses, but each ryot gives a handful of it to one of his 
field servants (an Outcaste), who takes and sprmkles it 
over his master’s fields. Three handfuls of the crop 
are cut on the same day to inaugurate the harvest No 
buffaloes are sacrificed during this festival 

On the other hand, when an epidemic breaks 
out, there is a special festival, in which five or six buffaloes 
are sacrificed as well as about three hundred sheep and 
goats The buffaloes are killed last of all One special 
bufialo, called Pedda-Veta, great sacrifice, is reserved 
to the end, and killed at about ten p m Nothing special 
IS done with the blood of the othei buffaloes nor with that 
of the sheep and goats, but the blood of the Pedda-Veta 
IS allowed to flow on to some of the rice, as soon as 
the head is severed, and both head and carcass are 
placed upon the rice heap The head, as usual, has the 
right foreleg put in the mouth, with fat smeared ovei 
the face and a lighted lamp above it 

At about eleven p m the head is carried by aMala, not 
by a MMiga in this village, on his own head three times 
round the boundaries of the village site, and the rice 
soaked in blood is sprinkled by the Malas on the ground, 
as they go, and on any cattle they happen to meet, 
accompanied by the same weird and excited procession 
as elsewhere 

The illustration facing this page represents a shrine 
of Poshamma, a goddess worshipped by the Malas On 
the top of the shrine stands an earthenware lamp 


See p 39 
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CHAPTER V 


MODES OF WORSHIP IN THE CANARESE 
COUNTRY 

Thb CftaarcM cloealy allied eUmolocIcaJly to the 
Teluena flod-wo ahould naturally erpect, therefore to 
End a close connexion between the ceremonies used by 
the two peoples in the worship of their vfllaec cod 
desses. A brief account of the ceremonies used In 
dificrent parts of the Canaresc country will show hou 
for this Is actually the case 

BetUry Disirici In the Bellary district Dorctuomo * 
STT^Vnlomnm* and Uramma are very commonly wor 
shipped Uramma means simply the villaco c^ess 
and Is equivalent to the eonerol term crBmn-devnsta 
Her festival Is not celebrated annually but when there 
Ifl a specially cood crop or when cholera or placuo 
break out. The foUowlnc account of It was elven rao 
by an Asfidi of a villaee near Bellnry, and may be taken 
as describing fairly the cencral type of such festivals 
and sacrifices throughout the district- 

We will suppose that cholera has broken out in the 
village The villagers then make vows to offer the 
sacrifice if the epidemic ceases. The day appointed 
for the festival Is Invariably a Tuesday and on the 
previous Tuesday a basla-sbaped earthen lamp filled 
with oil and fnralshed with a stout cotton wick Is 
placed In the honse of the Rtddy (village magistrate) 
and kept lighted till the festival and all the ceremonies 
are ended. The carpenter also prepares beforehand 
n wooden Image of the goddess and a small cart, while 

DurgI b ooe erf the nsny namw of KHIT the wife of 
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a pandal (booth) of leaves and cloths, w:th a raised 
platform inside and festoons of flowers hung in front, 
IS made ready m an open space m the village On the 
appointed Tuesday a sheep or goat is fiist sacrificed at 
the carpenter’s house, and the carcass given to the 
tahuris (village servants, generally Boyas by caste) 

The image is then put on the cart about sunset, and 
taken by the villagers in procession to the booth In 
some villages the washerman lays clean cloths on the 
ground, so that the men who carry the image from the 
cart to the booth may not tread on the earth Then the 
people proceed to the house of the flower-seller, who is 
by caste a Gira and generally a Liiigayat^ by religion, 
and bring thence a kind of cradle, made of pith and 
flowers, together with a pot of toddy, a loolcing-glass, 
some limes, and other articles used in worship The 
cradle and looking-glass arc hung up in front of the 
booth, and the other things are placed m front of the 
image A looking-glass, I was told, is considered very 
auspicious, and is used by all castes m various religious 
ceremonies Next, the lighted lamp is brought in 
procession from the Reddy’s house and placed before 
the image by some man belonging to the Reddy’s family 
Four measures of boiled rice are then poured in a heap 
before the image, while flowers, betel leaves, nuts, 
plantams, and cocoanuts are offered, and camphor and 
incense burnt 

When the preliminaries have been duly performed, 
the buffalo, which, from the close of the last festival, 
has been dedicated to the goddess and reserved for 
sacrifice, is brought from the Outcaste quarters to the 
pandal in solemn procession, the Asadis, some ten or 
twelve in number, dancing before it and singing songs 
in honour of the goddess. It has been kept the whole 
day without food or water and is garlanded with flowers 
and smeared with turmeric and red kunkuma This 

* A South Indian Sivaite sect, named Lingayats, because 
each wears a small Lifiga (Siva’s phallic emblem) hung round 
his neck m a reliquary 
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tvai killed is taken aivay b) on> one from aw thrr 
sillncc ns thc> belicse that In that case all the benefits 
of the Racrlficc wouhl be Irnnsfcrrcd to the other \ illace 
In former days men who atenltbil) look away the I low) 
were chnseO and murderctb As this cinooi )■; clone 
under Dritfsh rule a strict pilrol fi kept all round the 
place where the blood lies and no one from any other 
villnce Is allowed to loiter near liie spot 

Iscxtda> Wednesdny nbontfourpm xlllnccrs who 
hfl\c made vows brine sheep (or incrlficc and ofTcrincs 
of boiled rice fruits cocoomils etc. with Incense and 
camplior f \wib told that fmvls were not ofTcreO to 
Uramma. After the sliecp has been killed the head 
is cut ofT and water fs ponrod on the notCi if the 
mouth opens it is reent^cd ns n cood omen. The 
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carcasses are taken away by the offerers to their own 
homes as a feast for the family The heads are all put 
togethei and distributed to those of the village artisans 
and officials who are meat-eaters 

On Thursday, about four p m , tlie flesh of the buffalo, 
which was sacrificed on Tuesday evemng and must be 
by this time rather high, is cooked m front of the 
pandal, and part of it is first offered to the goddess, 
with some boiled rice, on five separate leaves The 
Asadis make the offering with songs and dances, the 
breakmg of cocoanuts, and burmng of incense and 
camphor, and prostrations on the ground, shas(M?t- 
gam For this part of their service they receive 
twenty pies (about Ifd ), four pies for each leaf, not 
an extravagant sum Then they take the five leaves 
away and eat the flesh and rice at some distance from 
the pandal, where it was cooked These offerings 
to the goddess must be eaten on the spot, and are not 
allowed to be taken home The rest of the flesh is 
given to the Outcastes and talians, who cook and 
eat some of it on the spot and take away the remainder 
After sunset the goddess is put on the wooden cart 
and dragged in procession to the boundary of the 
village, an Asadi walking in the front and carry- 
ing on his head the head of the buffalo When they 
come to the limit of the village lands, they leave the 
image on their own side of the boundary and there it 
stays This ceremony ends the festival 

Belial y Town Somewhat similar festivals are held 
periodically to propitiate Sunkalamma, the goddess of 
small-pox and measles, and Maramma, the goddess of 
cholera In the town of Bellary there is a shrine of 
Durgamma^ which consists only of an ant-hill, with a 
plain stone shrine about thirty feet long, six deep and 
eight or ten high bmlt over it The story goes that an 
old woman many years ago was worshipping an image 
of Durgamma on this spot, when the goddess appeared 
to her and said that she was Durgamma of Bellary, that 


‘ Seep 71, n 1, above 
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she lived In the ant hlU, nod oneht to bo worshipped 
there The ant hill grew in seize In the course of years 
and Q shrlite vma built The present pQjfiri who la o 
Golla or raDkinan by caate saya that in the lime of his 
father about forty years ago, a lore® snake Ihed in the 
ruined wall behind the shrtoc and ased to come cat and 
eat ej^ and milk placed for It before the shrine 
Apparently it very rarely makes its appearance now 
There la an annual festival to this goddess In 
BoUary when male bnffoloes sheep coats and fowls 
are offered In sacrifice When a buffalo la sacrificed 
the right leg is as usual cat off and placed in its 
moiith and fat Is smeared over its foreheod with a 
lighted lamp on the top Then the offerer stands with 
folded hands In front of the goddess asking for a boon 
and, if at that time the month of the buffalo opens, he 
thinks that his prayer bos been granted otherwise be 
goes away disappointed- The tahslldar of Bellary 
cofljectnred that the practice of putting the right foreleg 
in the month was originally connected with this lost 
ceremony its object being to prevent riger vtorlix set 
ting in at once, and to keep the mooth open and the jaws 
twitching so os to deceive the snpcrsUUous, Bnt this 
does not seem to be a likely explanation of so wide 
spread a custom The skins of the buffaloes offered In 
sacrifice ore used for the drums employed In worship 
and the carcasses are given to the Outcastes and tallhrls 
In the vldnlty of the shrine People who do not 
approve of the slaughter of animals cut off the right 
car of a goat or sheep and after carrying it rottnd the 
temple offer It to the pfljaxi The blood of animals 
offered In sacrifice in Bellary Is not sprinkled round 
either the shrine or the town People who offer nnfmfll 
sacrifices also offer boiled rice with them The rice Is 
heaped on leaves In frt>nt of the shrine turmeric and 
kunkutna ore sprinkled over It, and then it Is distributed 
to the people present Tuesdays and Fridays are 
regarded as tpe<iaJly suitable days for the worship of 
this deity and are observed as days of fasting by the 
pfijftrlf of the shrine 
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About February every year the hook-swinging; fes- 
tival IS celebrated in connexion with the worship of 
Durgamma ^ Originally devotees swung from the top 
of a high pole by hooks fastened through the muscles of 
their backs , but in these days only an effigy is swung 
from the pole It is quite common, however, for 
devotees to come to the shrine with silver pins fastened 
through their cheeks. These pins are about six inches 
long, and rectangular in shape. They are thrust through 
both cheeks, and then fastened, just like a safety-pin. 
The devotee comes to the temple with his cheeks pierced 
in this fashion, and with a lighted lamp in a brass dish 
on his head On his arrival before the shrine, the lamp 
IS placed on the ground, and the pin removed and offered 
to the goddess I was told that the object of this cere- 
mony IS to enable the devotee to come to the shrine 
with a concentrated mind ! 

It was also formerly the custom for women to come 
to the shrine clad only m twigs of the margosa tree, 
prostrate themselves before the goddess, and then 
resume their normal clothing But this is now only 
done by children, the grown-up women putting the 
margosa branches over a cloth wrapped round their 
loins 

The ceremonies performed in the Mysore State, 
further south, do not materially differ from those already 
described, though they seem in some places to have 
been greatly influenced by sun-worship 

Bangalore In Bangalore there is a shrine of 
Mahesvaramma, at a village near the Maharajah’s palace 
The popularity of the shrine seems to have declined in 
recent years, but daily offerings of fruit and flowers, 
camphor and incense are still made, and on Tuesdays 
and Fridays people sometimes bring fowls and sheep to 
offer to the goddess When there has been illness in a 
house, or when, for some othei reason, special vows 
have been made, women often come to the shrine with 
a silver safety-pin thrust through their cheeks, as is 


See p 59, n 1, above 
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the ca5tom for men at Bellary They offer fruit and 
flenrers prostrate thcmschcuon the c^'ouotl before the 
Imflcc then take ottt the pin and present It (o the 
coddess. 

Id front -of the shrine In nn open space across the 
road abont fifteen jnrds oflf stands a block of cranlic 
like a thick mllcilonc rounded abo\e with a small 
hollow on the top and a female fiiptfc wlUioct 
arms, representini: Doddamma* the sister ofxl com 
panlon of Moheivararania The phiSrl poors the 
cords they brine Into the hollow on the top of the 
stone and smears the Imaj^c with tonnerlc and kun 
kuma pots a c^Iand rotu^ the stone nod breaks o 
cocoanot before It Doddamma seems to bo treated as 
a younjpjr sister of the coddess whom it is politic to 
propitiate though with Inferior hononrs 

An aanuoi fcsti\al Is hold In this villaco after 
harvest A spedol cloy imajre Is made by the ffoId« 
smith from the mad of the villaco tank and a canopy 
is erected in a spot where fonr lanes meet, and decorated 
with tinsel arid flowers The toldsmith takes the imapo 
from his bouse and deposits It beneath the ennopj 
The festival lasts three days On the first day the 
proccodmffs bcfrlo at about two pm the washerman 
ncUnp as pOjSrI Ho Is given nboat two Bccra of rice 
which bo boils and at about five p m brings and spreads 
before the Imago Then ho pours cords and turmeric 
over the image probably to overt the evil eye and 
prostrotes himself The vDlagors next bring rice 
fruits flowers Incense and camphor and arafl 
small lamps mode of rice flour paste each with oil In It 
and a lighted wick. These arc very commonly used In 
the Canarcse country One Jratl la waved by the head 
of each household before the clay Imago another beforo 
the shrine of Maho^varoroma, another before a shrlno 
of MuneSvara about two furlongs off and a fourth at 
homo to bis o^vn household deity During these 
coremonios music is played and tom toms aro sounded 
without censing After this ceremony any SOdros who 
have made vows HU sheep and fowls In their own 
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homes and then feast on them, while the women pierce 
their cheeks with silver pms, and go to vmrship at the 
shnne of Mahesvaramma At about nine p m. the Madi- 
gas, who are esteemed the left-hand section of the Out- 
castes, come and sacrifice a male buffalo, called dcvara 
koiia, t e consecrated buffalo, which has been bought by 
subscription and left to roam free about the village 
under the charge of the Toh, or village watchman On 
the day of the sacrifice it is brought before the image, 
and the Toti cuts off its head with the sacrificial 
chopper The right foreleg is also cut off and put 
crosswise in the mouth, and the head is then put before 
the image with an earthen lamp alight on the top of it 
The blood is cleaned up by the sweepers at once, to 
allow the other villagers to approach the spot , but the 
head remains there facing the image till the festival is 
over The Madigas take av/ay the carcass and hold a 
feast in their quarter of the village 

On the second day there are no public offerings, but 
each household makes a feast and feeds as many people 
as it can On the third day there is, first, a procession 
of the image of MaheSvaramma, seated on her wooden 
horse, and that of Mune&vara from the neighbouring 
shrine, round the village They stop at each house, 
and the people offer fruits and flowers but no animals 
At about five p m the washerman takes up the clay 
image of the grama-devata, goes with it in procession 
to the tank, accompanied by all the people, to the 
sound of pipes and tom-toms, walks into the tank about 
knee-deep, and theie deposits the image and leaves it 
Keinpaput a AgrahQ,‘> a This is the common type 
of festival held in honour of the grama-devata in all the 
villages round about Bangalore, whatever special deity 
may be worshipped, allowing, of course, for the varia- 
tions of detail which are found everywhere In one 
small village with a big name, viz Kempapura 
Agrahara, where Pujamma is worshipped, the pujari of 
toe shrme has nothmg to do with the buffalo sacrifice 
during the annual festival That ceremony is per- 
formed by the Madigas alone The blood of this victim 
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is mixed ^ilh some boiled rice in n larcc earthen pol 
and taken at night rourxl the xfllftgc bj* the Toll and 
sprinkled on Ihe pround The Madlgfii go wliJi him 
carrying torches and beating tom loms The olTjcct of 
this ceremony H osusuaf to keep off evil spirlis. 

} (lakafita PQjnmma is especially the goddess of 
the MILdigas in these parts nod the byffalo sacrifico 
forms an important part of the nnnrnl fcsiii'aJ whenever 
she IS worshipped. At n CT^>up of vilbces some ten 
miles from Ilangalorc near \ rlahanka 1 fonod that she 
was represented by rxj image Ini by a small earthen 
lamp which ii aln-a>n kept IfghletL 

Shrint rtfor tt Atone shrine on the oul 

skirls of bangalore where there arc seven god 
desses rf Annnmraa the presiding goddess ChaaJc^ 
vammma iUijcsvaramma Mnrnmma (the gxldcss 
of cholera) Udalamma (goddess of swollen iv*eks) 
Kokkalamma (goddess of cotighs) nnd Snkhajamma 
(goddess of imnJI pox anJ mca Ics) the fire walk 
iog ceremony forms on im;»ortant pari of the annnal 
festival which lasts for ten da)s A trench Is dug 
In front of the shrine about ihlrl> feet long five 
feet wide and one and n half feel deep and washed wiih 
osolatioa of cou-dang lo purify iu About thirty rcera 
of boiled rice ore then brought on the fifth thvy of the 
festival and ofTcred to the godtlcss before Uic trench 
It is all pot into Uie Irendi nnd some len seers of curds 
ore poured over it and then dlstrilxjictl to iho people 
who eat some on Uic spot nnd some ni home A cart 
load of firewood fs then spread over Uic trench set 
alight and left to burn for about three hours till tho 
wood becomes n mass of red hot embers. hen nil Is 
ready the people assemble nnd the plijuri whoso turn 
it Is to conduct tho w'orshlp first bathes to pnrlly 
himself nnd then amid the deafening din of triuuixJts 
tomtoms and cymbals nnd the clapping of hands 
walks vILb bare feet slowly nnd deliberately over the 
glowing embers the whole lengtli of tho trench towards 
tho shrine of the seven goddesses After him obout 
thirty or forty women walk over the red Iiot embers 
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With lighted aratis on their heads Such is the power 
of the goddess, the people told me, that no one is 
injured The pujaii of the shrine declared positively 
that the people put no oil nor anything else on their 
feet when they walk ovei 

Mysoi c Ctiy At Mysore City, where the fire-walking 
ceremony is also performed, I asked three men who 
had walked over tlic trench why they weie not hurt, 
and their reply was that people who were without sin 
were never hui t ! I can only say that in this case their 
faces sadly belied their characters 

The following account of the worship of village 
deities in the City of Mysore, and the note on the 
worship of village deities in the Canarese country 
generally, was kindly given to me by the late Mr 
Ramaknshna Rao, tlien palace officer at Mysore 

The Mans of Mysore are said to be seven in 
number, and all tlie seven are sisters 

(1) Bisal Man (the sun), 

(2) Goonal Man , 

(3) Kel Man (the earthen pot), 

(4) Yeeranagere Man , 

(5) Hindevathi (the eldest sister) , 

(6) Chammandamma , 

(7) Uttahnahaliamma 

Of the seven Mans, Hindevathi is said to be the 
eldest Every year the Man Jatra (? c festival) is 
held, generally in the montli of February Tt lasts for 
about four weeks, and consists of the following 

(1) Man Saru , 

(2) Man Made , 

(3) Man Sidi , 

(4) Eelammana Habba , 
eadi taking nearly a week’s time 

(1) Mmt Sarii On Sunday of the first week ot 
the Man Jatra, at about six p m , the people and pujaris, 
called Toreyars, collect at a consecrated place in the 
fort (the place now used is a little to the east of the 
southern entrance to the palace) , cook nee there, and 
colour the cooked rice red with the blood of a sheep or 
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week the Mane Manchi shrme, which remains closed all 
the year, is opened It contains a hole resembling 
an ant-hill, which is said to be the abode of an 
unknown serpent, to which the name of Mane 
Manchamma is given Prayers are offered here, 
chiefly by the men that are to swing on the Sidi, 
but also by the man that performs the “ Human Sacrifice 
Ceremony,” which is now a semblance, not a reality 
The Toreyar caste men generally bring from their 
houses bunches of plantains and store them in this 
shrine They are placed there to remain till the Sidi is 
over, after which they become the property of the 
families by whom they were brought to the shrine 

(3) Mart Stdt This occupies the third week of 
the Jatra On the Sunday before the Monday on 
which the Sidi takes place, the Human Sacrifice 
Ceremony called Balt (Sanskrit for offering) is per- 
formed It begms at midmght, and lasts till dawn 
The man appointed for the Bah is made to lie down, 
a piece of cloth fully covering his body This takes 
place on the same spot where the rice for the Man 
Saru (already explained) was prepared A carpenter 
begins the ceremony by touching the man lying down 
with a cluster of flowers of the cocoanut tree The 
Chakras^ keep tom-tommg, while the carpenter dances 
round the victim, singmg songs Fires are lit all 
round. The carpenter closes his dance by touching 
the victim again with his cluster of flowers about 
daybreak The people present carry the victim (the 
Ball man) to the Mane Manchi shrine, where he takes 
rest and walks straight home 

On Monday the carpenter who performed the Bali 
ceremony the previous day gets the Sidi Car fitted 
up It IS ready about five p m for the swing The 
inen to swing^ on the Sidi are kept without food 
They take a cold bath, dress themselves on the pial 
of Gaddige (mentioned in connexion with Made®) 
and then go to the palace, where they get a pre- 

> See p 81, n. 1. * See p 59, n I » See p. 81 
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the faces are smeared with fat turmeric, and kunkuma 
The right foreleg of each animal is cut off, and stuck 
into the mouth The flesh, etc , of the buffaloes is 
cooked and eaten by the Chakras as well as by their 
friends and relatives For one week the heads are 
kept in the above sheds and worshipped every day 
On the next Monday the Chakras and Holeyars, called 
also the Balagai caste, carry the heads of the two buffa- 
loes in grand procession to their quarters and eat them 
up, if they are not very putrid 

A legend is prevalent regarding this Kel Man 
Hindevathi, the eldest of the Man sisters, is said to 
have ordered one of her younger sisters, Kel Man, to 
bring fire The latter went, and in her search for fire 
she found a lot of low-caste men cooking the flesh of a 
buffalo and eating the same. It was a curious sight for 
her to see them do so She sat there observmg what 
was going on, and lost time. As she was late, the 
eldest' sister was very angry and excommunicated her 
with a curse, saying that she should only be worshipped 
by the lowest class of people Hence the heads of 
the buffaloes are worshipped in the name of Kel 
Man. 

The following legend is believed by the common 
people Once upon a time there lived a Rishi who had 
a fair daughter A Chandala, i e. an Outcaste, desired 
to marry her He went to Kasi (Benares) in the 
disguise of a Brahman, where, under the tuition of a 
learned Brahman, he became well versed in the Nostras 
it € the sacred books), and learnt the Brahman modes 
of life. On his return he passed himself off for a 
Brahman, and after some time made offers to the Rishi 
lady, and somehow succeeded in prevailing upon her to 
marry him She did so, her father also consenting to 
the match They lived a married life for some time, 
and had children One day it so happened that one of 
the children noticed the father stitch an old shoe 
previous to going out for a bath This seemed curious, 
and the child drew the mother's attention to it- Then 
the mother, by virtue of her iafias (t e austerities), 
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came to know the base trick that haJ been rIareJ tipon 
her by her hnshanJ nml enrsed him an<l herself The 
curse on hcrJclf vraa that she shook! be Iwrn n ilnrl to 
be worshipped onI> by low cnstc mem The curse on 
him vras that he should be I'om n balTalo fit to l*e 
sacrificed to her aoJ that her clilldrcn should be !>orn as 
sheep and chickens, Tljctcforc durinc the periodical 
Mori festividt, buffaloes, sheep, and chickens arc ttsed 
as victims and the richt Ice of the male Inffnlo Is nil 
off and slack In his moath In memory of bis havlnc 
stitched the shoes In his discolse as n UrShman 

Animal sacrifices arc cencrolly offcrcti l»y \ nlllyas 
and SDdras, the \ Ictims belncnsnally buffaloes sheep or 
coals and fowls. These sacrifices are usnally propltln 
tory Sometimes they arc ibank-offcrlnc liut there Is 
DO sIn>offerInc U'hcn,onInc to sickness any ones 
life Is despaired of a \ow to sacrifice the life of an 
animal on the recovery of the sick person Is msdc and 
carried oat by the contnicseent as soon as possible nflcr 
restoration to health Shotild an> misfortune happen 
to a persona] enemy an animal Is at once sacrificeti as a 
ttuink*offerlac( 

In oJl these cases, the \lcllm Is taken lefore the 
altar and there decapitated 1»> a stroke of n mvord 
the blood belnc sprinkled on ^e ol)ject l»cforc which 
the sacrifice \i offered or on the cround In the \lclnUy 
In no case la the blood c\cr sprlnkletl on ihc persons 
offering the sacrifice Heforc a Imlldlnc Is finlshci! or 
occupied the same kind of sacrifice Is made lo pro 
pitlalc the spirit supposed lo lm\c already entered there 
and the blood of the victim Is sprinkled over ihc 
materials of which the bulldini: is constructed 

Similar!) when a noil la stink or n tank built or 
a new tool or otp-lcuUurnl Implement used all of which 
from their nature rolchlbo the means of cntisinn death 
a sacrifice Is offered lo the evil spirit lo prevent ncci 
dents and, In the ease of shorpH^tri^ tools blood Is 
poured on that part vrhlch woidd cause the hurt A 
partial sacrifice Is made in the ease of tools and Imple 
ments which from Ihelr nature would not be Ilkelj to 
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cause death, and in these cases only a slight cut is made, 
usually m the nose or ear of the animal, sufBcient to 
draw a few drops of blood, which are smeared on the 
tool, as already mentioned In cases of epidemics, 
blood IS poured over the image of the deity supposed to 
be responsible for the disease 

Cooi g The relic of human sacrifice described 
above, in Mr Ramaknshna Row’s memorandum, would 
serve to show that in Mysore such sacrifices, at one time, 
formed a regular part of the worship of the \rillage 
deities , and this is confirmed by the account given in 
the Mysore and Cooi g Manual by Mr Lewis Rice^ of the 
worship of the grama-devata in C’oorg, which is a hill 
country to the west of the Mj^sore State inhabited by a 
mixed population consisting of aboriginal tribes, a 
hundred and twenty thousand cultivators and artisans, 
who were formerly serfs but are now freemen, and a 
ruling class of Kodagas oi Coorgs, who probably 
migrated into the country about tlie third century A.D 
He writes 

“ The essential features of the religion of the Coorgs 
are anti-Brahmamcal, and consist of ancestral and 
demon-worship As among other Dravidian mountain 
tribes, so also in Cooig, tradition relates that human 
sacrifices were offered in former times to secure the 
favour of their grama-devatas, Mariamma, Durga, and 
Bhadia-Eali," the tutelary goddesses of the Sakti^ Ime, 
who are supposed to protect the villages or Nads from 
all evil influences In Kirmdadu and Koniucheii-Grama 
in Katiyet Nad, once every three years, in December 
and June, a human sacrifice used to be brought to 
Bhadra-Kali, and during the offering by the pamkas 
(a class of religious mendicants), the people exclaimed 
‘ A1 Amma ! ’ ‘A man, oh mother ! ’ but once a devotee 
shouted ‘ A1 All Amma, Adu • ’ ‘ Not a man, oh mother ' 

a goat’ , and since that time a he-goat without blemish 

^ Vol i_ii, pp 264, 265 

* Dnrga and Bhadra-Kali are names of Kali, the wife of Siva 

' Seeabo\e, p 29, n 1 
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haa been aacrificed Slmnarly In Bcllur ill TnvoUeeri 
Mornfld of KJgjfatnad taluq once a year by turna from 
each bonse a man waa sacrificed by mttlni; oft his head 
at the temple btit when the turn came to a certain 
home the devoted victim made hJa escape into the 
Jtmele. The vfllaEora after an unancccashil search 
retarood to the temple and said to the pBjRii Knlalc 
Adt^ which baa a double meaning vit K’nlftt next year 
Adn we will ffive or Ado, a goat, nod thenceforth only 
scapegoata were ofiered. The devotees fast during 
thp day The he-goat la klHod in the afternoon tho 
blood Is sprinkled upon a atone and the flesh eaten At 
night the PariVn* dressed In red and white striped 
cotton doths and their faces covered with metal or bark 
masks perform thetr demoniacal dances. In Mercam 
taluq In Ippanlvolavade and in iCodlkeri In Holerinod 
the vDlagera sacrlflce a Kona or male bu^o instead of 
a man. Tied to a tree in a gloomy grove near tho 
temple the beast is killed by a Meda (a wandering 
tribe who are basket and mat makers) who cols off 
its head with a large knife but no Coorgs ore present 
at the time. The blood is spQled on a stone ander a 
tree and the flesh eaten by the Medns. In cocoexion 
with this sacnSce there arc i>eculiar dances performed 
by the Coorgs around the temple the kovxbata or horn 
dance each man wearing the horns of n spotted dcor 
or stag on his head tho pili ata or peacock s feather 
dance tho performers being ornamented with peacock s 
feathers, and the eksuri at* or yak tall dance during 
wWch tho dancers keeping time swing yak tails 
Those ornaments belong to the temple where thev 
are kept ^ 


In some cases where a particular corse which can 
1 J w “ oxtroordinsry sacrifice is 

by the Kaniya' to rest upon a house stable or 
neid, toe ceremony performed seems to be another 
relic of humnn eacrifleos The Kanlya sends for some 


Tbe katdyu ar® religloia meodicaati mid to Ka 
dant, ct aMalnyatl firtbrnw a lowSte .JSSw 
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of his fraternity, the Panikas or Bannus, and they set 
to work A pit IS dug in the middle room of the house, 
or in the yard or the stable, or the field, as the occasion 
may reqmre Into this one of the magicians descends 
He sits down in Hindu fashion muttering mantrams 
Pieces of wood are laid across the pit, and covered with 
earth a foot or two deep Upon this platform a fire of 
jack wood is kindled, into which butter, sugar, diflferent 
kinds of grain, etc , are thrown This sacrifice continues 
all night, the Panika sacrificer above, and his im- 
mured colleague below, repeating their mcantations 
all the while In the morning the pit is opened, 
and the man returns to the light of day These 
sacrifices are called maranada bah, or death atone- 
ments They cost from ten to fifteen rupees Instead 
of a human being, a cock is sometimes shut up in the 
pit and killed afterwards 

“In cases of sore affliction befalling a whole Giama 
or Nad (village), such as small-pox, cholera, or cattle 
disease, the ryots combine to appease the wrath of 
Mariamma by collectmg contributions of pigs, fowls, 
rice, cocoanuts, bread, and plantains from the diflferent 
houses, and depositing them at the Mandu whence 
they are carried in procession with tom-toms In 
one basket there is some rice, and the members of 
each house on coming out bring a little rice in the 
hand, and waving it round the head, tlirow it into 
the basket, with the belief that the dreaded evil 
will depart with the rice At last the offerings are 
put down on the Nad boundary, the animals are 
killed, their blood is offered on a stone, the rice 
and basket are left, and the rest of the provisions 
are consumed by the persons composing the pro- 
cession The people of adjoining Gramas or Nads 
repeat the same ceremony, and thus the epidemic is 
supposed to be banished from the country. In stiff 
greater calamities, a flock of sheep is driven from 
Nad to Nad, and at last expelled from the country “ 








CHAPTER VI 


MODES OF WORSHIP IN THE TAMIL 
COUNTRY 

TnB ceremonies obscncd In the trorshlp of vlllacc 
(lelllci In Iho Tarafl districts of Ttinjorc Trlchinopolj 
and Cnddaloro dotely resemble those prevaHlnc In the 
Telucn and Conorese coontries but there nre strlklnc 
diSerence* which seem larcelj due to the Influence of 
Br&hmaiilcal Ideas and forms of worship In the first 
place the ceremonial woshlng of the Imnces and the 
processions dorlnc the festUTils are much more clabor 
ate In these districts than amonc the Telutrus and 
Conorese Then, ofoln the male deities connected 
with the goddesses arc much more promlnentt end tend 
ranch more to assume an independent position lyenar U 
entirely Independent and bos a separate shrine and often 
a separate fe8ti\al while In many coses spcdnl sacrl* 
flees ore mode to the male atterriants Klridural Vlmn 
ond MunaHInn And then In the third place thcro Is a 
widespread Idea that animal sacrifices arc distasteful to 
good and respectable deities, both mole and female so 
that DO andmal sacrifices arc o\er offered to lyenar or to 
the good and kind goddesses The andont sacrifices 
of fowls, sheep coats and buffaloes are Indeed still 
offered only to the male ottendonti Mndnrai Vlmn 
and Mnnadlan and not the goddesses themselves and 
while the animals are being killed a cnrtaln Is often 
drawn in front of the imago of the goddess or else, the 
door of her shrine is shut, lest she should be shodeed at 
the sight of the shedding of blood 

An account of the modes of worship and festivals 
in some typical vlllngcs will dearly show both the 
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resemblances to the Telugu and Canarese uses, and also 
the striking differences 

Vandipahavi^ Cuddaloi e Dish id In the district of 
Cuddalore, at a village called Vandipaliam, three deities 
are worshipped, Manamman, Draupati and lyenar, each 
of whom has a separate shrine Mariamman’s is the 
largest, about twelve feet high, twenty-five feet long, 
and twelve or fifteen feet broad Draupati’s is less 
imposing, being only about six feet high, ten feet long, 
and eight feet broad 

lyenar stands in the open, undei a tree, with clay 
images of horses, elephants, dogs, and warriors (or 
Virans) on either side The Virans are supposed to 
keep watch over their master, while the animals serve 
as his valiaiiaviSy vehicles, on which he rides in his 
mghdy chase after evil spirits Individual villagers, 
both men and women, constantly offer private sacrifices 
consisting of boiled rice, fruit, sugar, incense, and 
camphor, or fowls and sheep to the Viran of lyenar, 
and then the victim is brought before the image of the 
Viran Water is sprinkled over it, a wreath of flowers 
IS put round its neck by the pujari, and turmeiic and 
kunkuma are smeared on its forehead Then a 
bottle of arrack, a pot of toddy, two or three cheroots, 
some ganja (Indian hemp) and opium, and dried fish are 
presented to the Viran, afterwards to be consumed by 
the pu]ari Camphor is burnt between the animal and 
the Viran, and finally the head of the victim is cut off 
with a large chopper by a pujari, specially appointed 
for the, purpose Notliing special is done with the 
blood The carcass is taken away by the offerer, and 
the head belongs to the pujari who cuts it off 

Once a year a public sacrifice is offered to lyenar by 
the whole village, some time in April or May On this 
occasion the image of lyenar, which is made of granite 
and stands about one-and-a-half feet high, is first washed 
with gingelly oil,^ lime-juice, milk and curds, with 

* Gingelly is an Indian name for Scsamnm ludintm and 
Sesamum Orientate 
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cocoanat, plantnios sacQf somo aromatic spices all 
mixed lofrethor * Then cocoaxrat milk and sandalwood 
paste are put on the forehead and n cloth tied round its 
wttisL The villapers brine boDed rice cocoanuts 
plantains Ix'tel leaves and betel nut sweet cakes of 
rice flour supar and cocoamit in larjps quantities, and 
spread them all on leaves upon the c^ound before the 
imajia The pDjfirl biu’ns Incense and camphor and 
finalJ> the offerinfrs are all distributed nmone the people 
presenL After these offenntrs hare been duly made n 
curtain is drawn in front of the Imajje of lyenar and 
sheep and fowls are sncrificcd to the \^mn in the same 
way as ot private sacrifices. 

Manamman and Draapntl have each one annual 
festival whicli lasLi for ten days, bot no animal sacrl 
ficcs ore ever offered on these festivals, or on any other 
occasions at the shrines of these coddesscs. The 
foslivai becios with the boittinj; of a flac cod then for 
eicht days there are processions mombe ond cveniocf 
when a metal Iraacc of the poddess is carried in o 
polanqain through all the streets ol the vdlape On 
the ninth day there Is o car procession when the imape 
is put on a larpe car, about twenty feet hlph and 
dracped round the villape wbflo on the nipht of the 
tenth day the Imape is put on a raft and dropped roand 
the tank with torches, pipes and tom toms * Offerinps 
ol boiled rice fruits and flowers incense and camphor 
arc made every day aod cspcclrilJy on the ninth day 
when a largo crowd usually assembles, 

Shifah Tanjore Disirut At o Jorpo vlllapo In the 
Tanjore district named Sbiynli where Brlbrnanlsm is 
very strong lyenar Pidirl ilnrioromnn Ahgnlammon 
and KSlomman ore all worshipped with typical rites 
bat in this viliago thoagb no animal sacrifices ore offered 
to KiHammnn Marlarnmnn Pldiri or Ahgolamman, 
yet they are offered to the subordinate male deities 

Tbese ablatiotusre copied from the great temple*. 

The procewoDS and the progren oq tbe raft an copied 
from the obwvancee of Brffhmaoicm temple* 
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Madurai-Viran and Munadian, who act as guardians of 
their shrines Apparently, however, Pidari is regarded 
as slightly less squeamish in the matter of bloodshed 
than the others, as curtains are drawn before the other 
three when animals are sacrificed to Madurai-Viran 
and Munadian, but not before Pidari No festival is 
held for K^iamman, who seems to be a rather inert 
deity, of no great account in practical affairs 

During the festivals of Mariamman, Pidari, and 
Angalamman the ablutions are particularly elaborate 
The image is washed twice every day, morning and 
evening, with water, oil, milk, cocoanut milk, a solution 
of turmeric, rosewater, a solubon of sandalwood, honey, 
sugar, limes, and a solution of the bark of certam trees, 
separately in a regular order This ceremonial washing 
IS called in the Tamil country Abishegam,^ and certainly 
deserves an imposing name The pujari next repeats 
certain mantranis (sacred texts) before the image, after 
the example of Brahman priests, and the ofifermgs of the 
people, boiled rice, fruit, flowers, cakes, sugar, etc , are 
presented, incense and camphor are burnt, and prostra- 
tions made to the deity Every evemng, after sunset, 
an image of the goddess, made of a metal, on a small 
wooden platform decorated with tinsel and flowers, is 
carried in procession on the shoulders of the people 
round the main streets of the village, accompanied 
with fireworks and torches, and the inspiriting sounds 
of the tom-tom Aftei the procession, camphor is 
bm nt, a cocoanut broken, and the image replaced in the 
shrme 

On the tenth day of the festival, in the evening, 
animal sacrifices are offered, consisting of fowls and 
sheep, to Madurai-Viran and Munadian People who 
have made vows, in bmes of sickness or distress, or in 
order to secure some boon, bring their victims to the 
shrine Water and turmeric are poured on the whole 
body of the animal, and some mantrams are recited by 

^ Abhtsheka, the Sansknt word for the ceremonial anointing 
of a king or a god 
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tho pOilri If tho animal is a sheep or coat it is then 
soUed by the offerer and his friends, some of whom 
catch hold of its hind loc* while others hold fast to n 
rope fastened round its neck and its head Is cut off 
with one stroke of tho chopper by one of tho phjlrls 
The bead is placed in front of the imacc of Madurai 
Viran with its right foreleg In its month. During tho 
IdlHng of the victim n cortajn is drawn In front of 
Manamman and AhgnlainmaQ, but not before Pklfiri 
At the festival of Morlomman two special ceremonies 
ore performed, which arc not performed at tho other 
festivals In this \dllagc but ore quite common elsewhere 
"When sheep arc sacrificed tho blood is collected In 
earthen \ easels, mixed with boiled rice and then 
sprinkled la the enclosure of tho shrine and in the four 
corners of tho main streets ihropgh nhich tho pro- 
cession passes IVbat remains o\ cr is taken and thrown 
away la some field at a little distance from tho village. 

Then after the animals have been sacrlficd tho 
fire-walking ceremony* takes place A trench Is dug 
Inaido the enclosure of the sbrino and filled with logs of 
wood which ore set alight and reduced to glowing 
embers. In the evening the mctol imago’ of Mariam 
man Is teonght oat and held in front of the fire whflo 
0 short p0j5 Is performed by burning camphor Then 
the pBJorl \vaiks barefooted over tho red hot embers 
follow^ by other people who have made vows to 
perform this act of devotion 

During tho festivai of PkULrl there is a car proces- 
sion on the ninth day whidi is always the day of tho 
new moon and In the evening one or more buffaloes 
are sacrified to Madurai Viron or Munadian The 
victim Is always o mole buffalo and is generally 
brought by some private person Water nod tutmerio 
are first paired over it and it is garlanded with flowers 
and then its head is cut off with o single stroke of the 
chopper by a man of the Padnyochi caste who by tho 
way is not nn Oulcaste The head ia placed in front 


Se« p 79 above 


S®« pp 36-37 abore 
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of the image, but the foreleg is not cut off or put in 
the mouth, as is constantly done in the case of buffalo 
sacrifices m the Telugu country The blood is collected 
in an earthen vessel and placed near the image of 
Pidari and left there the whole mght Next morning, 
the people assured me, only a small quantity of blood 
IS found in the vessel, Pidari having the drunk the 
greater part of it The remains are poured away 
outside the compound of the shrine The heads and 
carcasses of the buffaloes sacrificed are all handed over 
to the Pariahs of the village, who take them away for 
a feast 

At the festival of Angalamman pigs are sacrified to 
her male guardians as well as sheep, goats, and fowls, 
not only by the Pariahs, but also by any caste of 6udias 
The lyenar festival takes place at the same time as the 
Pidari festival, and the same ceremonies are performed, 
except that no animals are sacrificed at his shrine 

The idea, so naively expressed in the Pidari festival 
at Shiyali, that the goddess actually drinks the blood 
of the victims, is not uncommon In many villages 
some of the blood is collected in an earthen vessel and 
placed inside the shrine after the sacrifice At one 
village, where pigs are saciificed to Madurai-Viran, 
though the blood is not collected in any vessel, but 
simply allowed to flow on the ground, the people assur- 
ed me that Maduiai-Viran drinks it In the same way 
the rice and the blood sprinkled through the streets of a 
village or roimd the boimdaries, which is called poll, or 
food, m Telugu, is regarded as food for the evil spirits 
In many Tamil villages the rice and blood are made up 
into little balls and thrown up in the air, where, as the 
people firmly believe, they are seized by the deity 
to whom the sacrifice is ojBEered, or by the evil spirits 
that hover round the procession 

Vellore Taluk., North Arcot Disit tci The following 
interesting descriptions of the invocation of Pidari and 
of the karagam procession are quoted from an article by 
F Richards, Esq , I C S 

“ After this part of the cermony is over, the pujari 
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loxokcs !hc Jclty to the flccompanlmenl of a chorut 
of jipcer* n honre either hl< rclalfo-n or ho ^harc the 
Income \tiih him The ln\ocailon place either 

near the temple or nl tome itfcvn’ileO in the 

direction from \thleh the deity li popalarly hcllc\cd to 
have arrlxcd at the vDJicc In the latter caie after 
the abudjccam Is over the persons present mmc In a 
body to the prescribed apot nod then comnicfxr the 
lovocntlon This Invocation r-hlch to the perams 
present Ian perlol of aomc analeiy fast' from ten to 
thirty minutes, when nflon nsmW-nofv of those present 
ects Inspired The menninc of the Inv «*cn!lr*n It a cnll 
to the deity to cmne noiWicIplhcm In their tclclrrat Ions 
The Inspired nllenilvel> wntchet the c«'d»I'*t<dorlnr the 
early aincea of the tvorahip- l^icron with clcn«lc>ci 
he listens to the aonp of the piijarl nf>) hit chofni lie 
co^s Into a crFunlcrfcIl alumisrr first nhaiifnff one eye 
then (he ether then nodiHnp ih'*n s\ra> Inc to much li 
one side (bat the bjiUfUcrs hare t> cave him from fnll 
Inc At last he etillapscf iato the nims 1 1 one or morcol 
hUnelchboura. lie It watched ver> intently h) alMhn c 
preaenL The attention of the votaries js irnnsferrcil 
from the coddess to the inspired man All those scatcsl 
nronml hlmmovc awB) from him nmlaapacc Isdearctl 
to enable him to move freely Camphor Is then 
barm before him an 1 (he Inspired man Is pjov cd either 
to Bpeolc or bo ailenl or lauch or neep. The apcaklnc 
nod lauchlnc ore welcomed h> Uw votaries tv ith dellcht 
They then ask him to crant them permission for 
cclebrntinc the festival Generali) the permission Is 
cranted when ho is either ap*nLfnc or lauchlnc lint 
If he shouW weep or be allcnt that Is taken ns an Indl 
cation ol the wTOih of the dcitj and fresh soncs are 
suBC in louder tones to appease the dcllj After a 
fairly lone Intervnl when nJI become anxious nbmU 
ihclr own lafel) and when Uio tones hare l*ccn well 
nich exhausted the inspired man Is ocnin approached 
with Iwrninc camphor This time lie Is ccnernllj more 
synipatbotlc. Very often ho clv'cs his unconditional 
assent for the cclcbralloa of the fciUvat Hut occasion 
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ally, after according sanction to celebrate the festival, 
the inspired man lifts up his hand and points at some 
one whose conduct towards the community might not 
have been acceptable to them in the pievious year 
With some reluctance, the man pointed out seeks the 
forgiveness of the inspired man, and is assured of it on 
his promising to sacrifice a sheep or a fowl After 
permission to celebrate the festival is granted, the 
people present proceed with the celebration 

“ Some years ago, it is said, a horse grazing close 
by the spot where the goddess had been invoked, got 
terrified by the noise of the drums, etc , and, after 
galloping round the temple thrice, stopped in front of 
the entrance The villagers attribated the horse’s 
action to the inspiration of the goddess 

On the day of the car piocession, which takes place on 
the second day of the festival, “a well-formed bronze 
image of the idol is placed in a car immediately after 
the usual abishegam ceremony, and the car is dragged 
through the several streets of a village by all the villagers 
The pujari and the others who wore the kapu on 
the first day will continue to appear in yellow garments 
and take active parts in the car procession The car will 
generally be preceded by drums and trumpets In 
front of the car, one of the villagers who has special 
pretensions to rehgious fervour carries the karagam on 
his head, and entertains the people by vigorous move- 
ments to and fro without allowmg the karagam to fall 
His dress on such occasions consists of loose drawers, 
which are prevented from slippmg by a tape passmg 
round his waist Generally nowadays a sash is used to 
keep it m position The abdomen of this dancer is left 
open to public view A piece of square cloth about a yard 
m diameter protects his back The right hand holds a 
long sword and the left hand either a lime or green leaves 
in a piece of cloth By pretending to let slip the karagam 
and by maintaining it in its original place on his head 

* >1920, pp 111-12 
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he crrtcrtalnJ ihe vnberm lleynf>l »(p'T^nc Htre JaJcr 
he is col ailcrrrctj lo tM or drtnV acylhlnc At ihc 
pToccwloo^ corwi^tlTi: of drntn% ihc Laracam tlifxrr anil 
ibe ip^dJes* in the or panes throcch a illlacc saal 
flees arc ofTcrctl lo ihe et oil points where tn»i 

firecit croii T*he sacrifices In Ihfs Lalut orr f »trh 1 1 
this occasiem owloc lo Ihc aV-rrcc ol larc^ rlDacr* 
where ihe pecnlc can flflonJ to sactificc sheep A« the 
COtWcis passes fhroach the main streets of a rniflct* at 
oil the hotrscscoooantris Arc 1 *^ i«*n arvi herese Is Iwnl 
The pCijirl IS nlso ciren tmje pectniarj* rcmmcrAlI n 
hot he ormot be inre of It In s'lllares He H horr 
c\cr cmitlcO to rcialn lor h\\ own use ihr smaller 
half of the cocowci prcscnlcO to him for olTcrcil 
to the deity He ccrrrAnj* manaircs lo shrlcc it into a 
Uc baalccl kept by his liJe for the pnrp>*r The enr 
will CO only ihrtnich the main ftreets of a vQIac*' 
and will rciora to It* orlclnal place of sutUne 
withoGt sloppinc Anywhere It Is eonsidern) A It^l omen 
amonc»l the Hlodas If the an^l the cr»ii!eiset hasc 
to remain lo the streets c\en for a nichl In th^ir car 
Henoe the place of storilnc most Is? reached l*'fore 
stroscl under ao> dreomstaners The crrerponlcs fjtr 
the day will beo\crwhen after rcflchinc the place of 
Blarilnc a fowl or sheep Is soerlficrtl nr>J th- pijjkrl am! 
others return homeward Irr eillaces where a *o»callc<l 
huilnnd has b*en appoiatctl that person U to 

sleep In the temple nr near Its prednet* (or this nlchl 
also. Darlnc the nichl a dramatic performance at the 
expense of the Icivllnc ryots of the slllace Is civeru 
The performance Inst* ccncmlljr from ten p m till 
dawn and the drninn enacictl nowwilayi Is a con»pro 
mise bclrcen the rod'' comitr> cinnee and the present 
day dramas. ' 

Juit^e Trlchlnof>c(y PtUrift Another diameter 
jstic festlsoJ whidi Isspcdall) conductcil ami irtkl for 

the Pariahs Is heU In the Trkhinopoly iHstrJd near 
the \ninco of Esseno durine the month of Jul\ or 
Ancuat 
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About a mile south of the village, on the road to 
Madras, there is a shrme, consisting of a large open 
enclosure about thirty feet square, surrounded by a low 
stone wall On the west side of the enclosure are three 
large images of men seated on tigers, each about eight 
feet high, representing Pandur-Karuppanna (Pandur 
being the name of an ancient village), Padu-Karuppanna 
(z e the New Karuppanna), and Ursutbiyan (he who 
goes round the village), and in front of them a number 
of small stones, black with oil, six carved roughly into 
the figures of men and women, and about six qmte plain, 
some of them only about six mches high. At right 
angles to this row of stones, on the south side, runs a 
small shrine with seven small female figures represent- 
mg the kammais, t e the seven virgins, while at the 
north-east corner is a small separate enclosure with the 
figure of Madurai- Viran on horseback with his two 
wives seated in front of him The presiding deities of 
the shrme are the goddesses, represented by the small 
stones, and not the imposing but ugly male creatures 
seated on tigers 

When the time for the festival has been fixed, each 
family of Pariahs gives about one rupee for the ex- 
penses Then, on the first day, they perform puja 
(worship) in the Pariah street of the village Melakan 
close by the shrine Three sets of seven brass pots, 
standing one above the other, are placed m one of the 
huts, and on the top of each set a small image made of 
the five metals, one image representing Padu-Karup- 
panna, another Pandur-Earuppanna, and the third a 
female deity, Malaiyayi, who is the wife of Karuppanna 
Boiled rice is first offered, cocoanuts are broken and 
incense burnt to the pots, and then at mght there is a 
sword and spear dance in the compound of the 
hut 

On the second day the Pariahs come to the shrine, 
and wash the small black stones and images represent- 
ing the goddesses, with oil, milk, cocoanut milk, lime- 
]uice, and water, put on them some new pieces of cloth, 
garland them with flowers, and mark them with sandal- 
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by the spirit of Kalumaiamman in the pujarl , and her 
image stands on a platform during the ceremony about 
fifteen yards away. 

A similar idea is probably expressed by a particu- 
larly revoltmg method of killing sheep, which is not 
uncommon in Tamil villages during these festivals 
One of the pujaris, who is sometimes painted to repre- 
sent a leopard, flies at the sheep like a wild beast, 
seizes it by the throat with his teeth, and kills it b> 
biting through the jugular vein 

Irungalm , neai Trzclnnopoly. There is another 
strange ceremony, which is quite common in the Tamil 
country, connected with the propitiation of the boundary 
goddess, where the blood of the victim seems to be 
regarded as the food of malignant spirits At Irunga- 
lur, a village about fourteen miles from Trichinopoly, 
It forms the conclusion of the festival of the local god- 
dess Kurumbai During the first seven days the image 
IS duly washed, offerings of nee and fruit are made, and 
processions are held through the streets of the 
village Then, on the eighth day, a small earthen 
pot, called the karagam, is prepared at the shrine 
of the goddess The elaboiate decorations of the 
karagam have been already described,^ and I need 
not describe them agam When it is ready, some boiled 
rice, fruits, cocoanuts, and incense are first offered to 
it, and then the pujari ties on his wrist a kapu, z ^ a 
cord dyed with yellow turmeric, to protect him from 
evil spirits A lamb is next brought and sacrificed m 
front of him, to give him supernatural power, and he 
then takes the karagam on his head, marches with it in 
procession through the village to the sound of tom-toms 
and pipes, and finally deposits it under a booth erected 
in the middle of the village. On the eighth, ninth and 
tenth days the karagam is taken in procession morning 
and evening, and rice and fruits, camphor and incense 
are also offered to it 

On the tenth day, at about seven a m , before the pro- 


* See p 37 above, 
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ctsslon aiiiTVs a \jkmb kUktt In (ronl of vhc kaiacam 
The ihroal ^ firti cut nml then ihe hcA/1 ml ofl or>l 
Ihc blocKl collctlcd fn n nciv fflflhen pot fillctl niih 
boncdricc The poi Is put In a frame ul fopcs awl 
taken by a pbjirl lo a none abrfJl fmr feel hich 
called cUalVal (/r boandary stone) rl^nietl In ihc 
pToond some three hundred yards off A crerRtS of 
vHlaccrs ran after him with wild ycHi Vet no mm 
toms or pipes are played When he comes m the 
boandary slorw he runs rouml U thrice and ihc ihlrd 
lime throw* the pot over lifs ahoaWer l^rhlod him on lo 
ar>olhcr smailcr stone olrmt two feel hich fin<l some 
fi\eor fix feet In orcumfcrcoee which stands ai ihc 
fool ol ibc cllal Val The eatlhcn pot Is dashe<l m 
pieces and (he rice end blood scatter o\ cr the iro siones 
and all erertmd them The pbjftrl then runs quickly 
back lo the booth nhcrc Ihc Itararam sUmJs wiibnul 
looklnc behind him followed hy the ctemd In dead 
tUenct The mao whaatrfet the pot Is iuprnsc<l m 
be possessed by Kuminlral and Is In a franlic state ns 
he runs to the boundary stone and has to held up h> 
some of the crowd, to prcxcni bin folllnc loihc ground 
The pourinc out of the rfoc ood Mood Is recorded at a 
propitiation of on csH ipirit resWInt In the N>and4ry 
stone called Dial Karuppu and ol aJl the ctll and 
malicnant iplrlis of the nelchlxmrhood who arc his 
attcndxats \Vl\en the pUJlrf ect* back lo the lv>oth 
he prostrates hfmself before the knrncom arxl all the 
people do the same Then they co to leiihe In the 
nelchbourioj: lank and afterwards return to the i»oth 
when another Iamb ft sacrificed and the proceiiiorj 
starts off throuch the s fflace- 

In the cveninc of the same <la> n pic a sheep, and 
a cock arc boncht from the funds of the shrine and 
taken to the shrine Itself which itnnds oulsWe the 
vfllacc There they are killed In front of a stone Imaco 
of Aladuml Vlrnn which itands In a separate JJltJe 
shrine in front of ihrt of KnnimbaL A Inrce nuanllly 
of rfee fs boffed fnsicio the walls of the compound arnt 
then the flesh of the three animals Is cooked ami made 
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into curry The rice and curry are put on a cloth, 
spread over straw, in front of the image, while the 
pujari does puja to Madurai-Viran mside his shrine, 
offermg arrack, fruit, flowers, incense, ‘and camphor, 
and saymg mantrams , afterwards, he sprinkles some 
water on the curry and rice, which are then distributed 
to the people present During this sacrifice to Madurai- 
Viran Kurumbai’s shrine is closed 

Pidlavibadi, Tf tchinopoly Dish ici. The ceremony 
of propitiating the spirit of the boundary-stone is very 
common in the Trichmopoly district, though there are 
the usual variations of local custom in performing it 
At a village called Pullambadi it takes place in connex- 
ion with the festival of Kulanthalamman, which lasts 
for fifteen days On the first day the image is washed, 
and a sheep is killed outside the enclosure as a sacrifice 
to Karuppu (a subordinate male deity), the door of the 
shrine of the goddess being closed Rice, fruit, flowers, 
etc., are also offered to the goddess On the next six 
days only rice, fruits, etc , are offered , but on the 
eighth day two more sheep are sacrificed to Karuppu 
From the ninth to the fifteenth day the metal image of 
the goddess^ is taken in procession round the village, 
each day on a different vahanam ^ on the fifteenth day 
It IS carried on a car, and on this day three sheep are 
killed in front of the shrine, before the procession 
starts, the blood being collected in an earthen pot and 
mixed with boiled rice Then a sheep is sacrificed at 
each of the nine corners of the streets that surround the 
temple, and the blood of all the sheep is put into earthen 
vessels by a pujari of tlie Shervagaru caste, called 
the Kappukaran, the animals being all killed by one of 
the Pariahs The Kappukaran then mixes all the blood 
and rice together m one large earthen pot and carries 
it to the village, which is about half a mile away Nine 
more sheep are sacrificed at nine other corners of the 
village Itself, and their blood is again collected and 
mixed with the rest When the car has come back to 


^ See pp 36-37 above 


* See p 90 above 
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itB rcatmff place and tbo procewlon Is finished tho 
KfippaLaron takes the krce vessel full of blood and tIcc 
and followed ^ all tho tncn of the vUlago some hold 
Ine him by the arms, goos to the weslorn boundary of 
tbo vfllaco lands where Is the boundary stone cllal 
kal abOTt two feet square ond one-and o half feet high 
A Iamb ts then killed over the stone so that its blood 
flows over U and tho head which has been cut ofi Is 
then placed on tho top of the stone. The Kappukarnn 
rnos thrlco round the stone carrying the pot full of rice 
and blood In a framework of ropes and fodug the 
stone dashes the pot against It This done ho at once 
nms away without stopping to look back The other 
villagora go away before tho pot Is broken. This con 
dtxles tho ceretnomes of the festival 

Sentbia near Pudukkottai At another village 
Sembia In the Pudukkottal taluq ^ tho ceremonies 
connected with tho propitiation of boundary spirits arc 
rather more elaborate. There is a boundorystone at 
each of the four corocra of the village site five more 
stones inside the village and another stone on the 
boundary of tho village land- 

Ehxrlug the Pidftri festival boiled rice fruits etc. 
aro offered at all the nine boundary stones In the vilJage 
Pu the sixteenth day the Image of Pldnri Is taken to the 
house of the pflj2lrl who Is to perform tho dread (xremony 
of propitiating the spirits that Inhabit the boundary 
stone of tho village lands The ptijirl puts the kapn* 
on bis wrist and a goat entirely black la sacrificed 
before the image and its blood collected In an earthen 
pot, but not mixed with rice The metal image of 
PIdari la then carried in procession round the vDlngc on 
a wooden horse and at each o£ the nine stemofl in tho 
village Itself a Iamb Is sacrificed When this proccs 
slon is ended the pfijarl with the kapu on his ^vrist takes 
the earthen pot, with the blood of the black goot Inside 
It fastens It inside a frame of ropes, and nms to the 

A UJuq h a dlrWon of a clrll district 

Se*p 100 
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boundary-stone on tbe extreme limit of the village land 
About twenty or thirty villagers run with him, holdinghim 
by the arms, as he is out of his senses, being possessed 
with Pidari When he arrives at the stone, he runs 
once round, and then stands facing it, and dashes the 
pot against it Without a moment’s delay and without 
looking behind him, he runs back to the place where 
Pidari IS seated on the wooden horse, on which she 
was carried round the village The image is taken 
back to the shrine , and the ceremony is at an end 

An untoward event happened a few years ago in 
connexion with one of these Pidari festivals, at a 
village m the Trichinopoly district The festival had 
commenced and the pujari had tied the kapu on his 
wrist, when a dispute arose between the trustees of the 
shrme, which caused the festival to be stopped The 
dispute could not be settled, and the festival was suspend- 
ed for three years, and during all that time there could be 
no marriages among the Udaya caste, while the poor 
pujari, with the kapu on his wrist, had to remain the 
whole of the three years in the temple, not darmg to 
go out, lest Pidari in her wrath should slay him 

Tuka7iapaham, Tanjore District At a village m 
the Tanjore district, called Tukanapaliam, the boun- 
dary spirits are propitiated during the Kaliamman fes- 
tival by the sacrifice of a buffalo On the last day of the 
festival the image of KalianTman, who in many parts of 
the Tanjore district is specially the goddess of the 
boundary, is taken to the boundary-stone, and then one 
male buffalo is killed beside the stone and buried in a 
pit close by ; but nothing is done either with the head 
or the blood 

Maluikalikiidi, 7ieat Trichinopoly The worship of 
the village deity at a village called Mahakalikudi, 
about eight miles from Trichinopoly, presents several 
rather curious features The chief deity is a goddess 
called Ujinihonkali or Mahakali ^ In her shrine are 
four subordinate female deities, Elliamman, Pullathal- 


* Great Kali 



WORSHIP IN THB TAIHL COUNTRY IM 

(unman ViihnlaVahmlamman nnd Aft^nmmon wd 
three iraboraiDalo male deUica, Mndt^ Virnn Bntba 
lama, and lyonar (This ia the only place wlmro I have 
cotQ6 a.ctos 5 IjcMT w o Bubordinato OQUy ) In Inis 
tempk) UJlnihoftlcnll is worshipped hy all claasca m 
cladine the Brthmans, ftod while some of the phjfirla 
ore gOdras, the other* ore Brahmans An old Muwlfl 
of the dlftrlct told me that he could remember the llmo 
when all the pSlarls T\ero ^hdraa The BThhinans 
appear to have aecored a fooUne In the shrine nbonl 
fifty years ajo. The yearly festival is hold la Feb* 
rnary or March and lasts sixteen days. 

On the first day called KanltanadhBranam (f e the 
wearing of the bracelet) katJianam, a gold bangle 
or bracelet is prepared for the occasion by the temple 
anthoriUos and pal on the wrist of iho image which is 
made of the five metals in the form of a womon and 
Btairia about three feet high This must be done at on 
anspidoos hoar cither of the day or night One of the 
Sfidra pOjaris nt the some lime pots a kapn on his ov-m 
right wrist Bkjfled rice cocoanots plootalns and 
limes are afterwards offered to the goddess, lights arc 
placed all over the shrine nod Incense and camphor nro 
bornL Fo- eight days the same ceremonies are repeal 
ed the some bangle put on tho wrist of the image and 
the same kapn on the wrist of the pQjBrl 

On the ninth day this banglo is removed nod pnt In 
tho treasury of the shrine and a dcv. one pat on The 
same offerings are mode a* on tho other days, btrt on 
this day for the first time the imago is taken out and 
carried fn procession on a small wooden plat/orm 
adorned with tinsel through the village with music 
end tom toms, tordies and fireworks 

These ce emonles ore then repeated till the end of 
tho festival but each day till the fourteenth the image 
is carried on a different vehicle or vnhanom on the 
tenth day on a wooden hoTEC on the eleventh on n car 
cm the twelfth on a wooden Hon on tho tbirteealh in 
a palanquin on tho fourteenth on n swan or bull No 
animal sacrifices are performed during tho festival at 
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the shrine itself but on the eleventh day many sheep 
and goats are sacrificed in connexion with the car 
procession Just after the image is put on the car, 
a kid IS brought in front of it and decapitated by 
a village watchman, or kavalgar, of the Umbellayar 
caste The kavalgar takes up the head and carcass 
and carries them round the car, letting the blood 
drip upon the ground, and then gives both to a 
Pariah servant of the shrine When the car returns, 
a sheep is sacrificed in front of it. Its head is cut off 
by the kavalgar, and its head and body are allowed to 
lie upon the ground, while fruits, cocoanuts, and cam- 
phor are offered The man who provides the sheep 
ultimately takes the body and the pujari the head 
While the car is being dragged through the streets, 
people who have made vows bring sheep to the doors 
of their houses, and the kavalgar comes with his heavy 
chopper and cuts off their heads 

Kannanur, near Ti tcinnopoly. At the neighbouiing 
village of Kannanur there is a curious local variation in 
the ordinary rite of sacrifice During the festival of 
Manamman many people who have made vows bring 
sheep, goats, fowls, pigeons, pariots, cows, and calves 
to the temple, and leave them in the compound alive 
At the end of the festival these animals are all sold to a 
contractor Two years ago they fetched Rs 400, a 
good haul for the temple, which is particularly a large 
one, covering two acres of ground enclosed by a high 
wall. 

Buffalo sacrifices are not as common in the Tamil as 
in the Telugu country, but they are offered in many 
villages, especially in connexion with the worship of 
Madura-Kaliamman 

Tiirayiir, iiea-> Ttichinopoly At a village called 
Turayur, near Trichinopoly, a buffalo sacrifice is offered 
once in five or six years Before the day of the festival 
IS fixed, the chief men ot the village go to the shrine, 
offer nee and fruits, etc , and ask the goddess whether 
they may perform the festival. If a lizard utters a 
chup in a part of the temple fixed on beforehand, it is 
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Iftken MQ*»RQ that permission is ciicn noJ Jhp fes 
ihral is amxnced The buIiMo'^s d \oleil (or saetlncc arc 
CCOcraDy chosen some time bcforchnrti b> people tshn 

make MA « lo slclctKiss or Uoublc awl then oUu»^ct\ to 

roam aboot the \inacc ot will NS'hcn they Ixcomc 
IroQblesomc the people ro and asV pcrmKslon o! the 
deity to hold 0 McrI6cc The bnHalocs arc brcmclit to 
the shrine on the appointed day and kHletl liy a man 
of the Kallor caste who cots oil the heatls with n 
chopper ^lothioR ii done with the Wood bot biRh 
head and carcass ore thro\Tn Into o pit close by the 
ihrinc a* won as the animat Is dead. The aanic pit Is 
nsed at eadi festl\*n1 bat It Is cleared out lor each 
occasion. When all the carcasses have been pul In, 
incenso and camphor are bnrnt cocoanuLs and frniu arc 
offered on the cdcc of the pit and then cnrlh Is ihrown 
In, and the carcasses arc covered np This lakes place 
onUlde the temple vcafls nml durmz the sacrifice 
a curtain Is drawn before the shrine where the 
Immovable stone Imacc of the cotWess Is locntetl 
bat, on the other hand the mclnl Imace nsnl In 
proccsaloas Is taken out before the sacrifice hcplns 
carried on a wooden lion and placed on four itnnc 
pniars specially erected for ll»c purpose ontsltJe the 
temple obout four or fiv'C yards from the place where 
the teffaloes aro Ltlled. No curtain Is drawn l^cforc 
Ibis Imajro the tacrlGcc Is performed In full view 
of the coddeas. It Is a curious little compromise 
nndent custom nod Ittnbman prejudice 
Another vilUse At another \ fllntrc I found that 
Brahman Ideas bad lokon one step further fn the worship 
of Modtini Kallnraman os no anlmnl sacrifices of any 
kind ore offered there to the Roddess herself but only 
to Pcrlyanna svaral a male deity rcsklinz on the top 
of 0 hfll some three miles away from her shr/ne nod 
even there the phjflrli lamented that owln/; to the 
degeneracy of the age offerers now take nwny both 
bend and carcass for ibofr own use Instead of leaving 
the head os was done In better days to be the 
perquisite of the phjhrls At one vlUngo I was told 
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that there used to be buffalo sacrifices some twenty 
years ago , but the people did not know to what deity 
they were offered, and none are ever offered now 

Piillanibadt, Ti tchiiiopoly Dtstiici At Pullambadi, 
a village of some size in the' Tnchinopoly district, 
I was told that Madura-Kali only accepts Vedtc,^ i e. 
orthodox, sacrifices All animal saciifices, therefore, 
are made to Madurai-Viran or Karuppu, her male 
guardians, and a curtain is drav/n before Madura-Kali 
while they are being offered. The pujari in this village 
collects the blood of the animals in an earthen pot, 
mixes it with nee and makes it up into little balls 
Then, possessed by Karuppu or Madurai- Viran, he 
takes the pot and runs round the temple enclosure, and 
at each corner throws up a ball of nee and blood, which 
IS earned off by Karuppu or Madurai- Viran (so the 
people firmly believe) and never falls down The 
Munsiff, who was quite a well-educated man, assured me 
that this was a fact, and that he had seen it with his 
ov/n eyes only, as he admitted, the ceremony takes 
place in the dark ! 

Vallum^ Tanjoje District Buffaloes are offered in 
some villages of the Tanjore district both to Kaliamman 
and Pidari Where the sacrifice is strictly performed, 
as at Vallum, the pujari, who is a Sudra, lives only on 
milk and fruit, and eats only once a day for a whole 
month beforehand, and on the day of the sacrifice puts 
the kapu^ on his right wrist before he takes hold of the 
sacrificial sword It is supposed that he is first inspired 
by the deity before he can kill the victim He cuts off 
the head sometimes in one blow, and sometimes m two 
or three Nothing is done with the blood, and both 
head and carcass are buried in a pit near the shrine 
The dung of the victim is mixed with water, and poured 
over the image of the deity In some villages in the 
Tamil country it is customary to take the entrails of the 
victim and hang them roimd the pujari’s neck and put 

^ This word literally means consistent with the Vedas 

" See p 100 
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ihe llrcr in lil« mouth durHc the pfocc»<ioD * when Ihr 
rice and blood i< srfJnWcd throa^b the tllUrr 
tomciitnca part of Ihe CQlraili ci»okctl triih ricr flt>l 
presented ^forc the Imnce Al on*' viliacc I ftxjryl 
that after ihb i ha< cone rcranil the hooici 

It passes onto the bnrolnc chat 'where the cntralli 
arc latco from the tnilSrl « nect bt> 1 the Hirer from h(i 
rocmih and both are JaU down with some emry at>J 
rice which Is aflcir-ardi eaten b> a few of the low 
caste people These cxtrcmeljr repulsive prcKTSsIrm* 
hovrcrcT are not as in the Telucu poonlry especially 
connected wllh baflfalo sacrlficca. 

tilU[f An tmfeellftc custom prevails In 
one slllace that I came across which Is con'IderalUy 
worse than seethinc a kkj In fis mother • milk UTien 
a piff Is saerlflccil to Ahtpilitniroan Its neck Is first cut 
iHchtly nt (he lop and the blood allowctl to fiow on to 
some ImUcJ rice placed on a plantain leaf ami then the 
rice soakcil In Its own Uood Is cl\cn to the He ^ eat 
If the pic cals It the omen Is good If not the omen 
Is loi Hat In any case Ihe pic has Its head cut ofl liy 
a Shdra pDJirl In some vlliaces the Wood of the pic 
oITercd to Ahculamman, Is mixml with bollctl rice 
taken to the burnlnc Chat where the dead U)dlcs arc 
burr>ed and thrown Into the air at nichl ns an oflerlnc 
to the spirits Uni ho\*cr rouml the place 

Pudakiaffaf tvh Jtrtihif Trirhintff^ir Dutriet 
Amonc other curious appllcntiuns of the blood of 
animals not (he least Intcrcstinc and slcnificnnl Is the 
one that prevails In nearly oil the vlliaces of the 
Ihriukkollnl laluq o! the Trlchlnopoly district, where 
it is Uic custom for all the slllacers to dip cloths In the 
blood of animals slain 6iinpl> for food and bans them 
up on the ca\cs of their houses to protect the catUc 
ncalflst disease This Is proUrbly a relic of an ace 
wbentbeeatineof animal food nodoran^ clrcnmstoriccs 
bad a rellcfous sicnlflcaoce 


Sevsbrne p 5T aad briow p I4S 
Th« p}ac« where (be dead are Irursed 
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Pullambadt, Trichtnopoly District It is refreshing 
to turn to a custom connected with the worship of 
village deities which can make some pretence to 
practical utihty. In the village of Pullambadi, at the 
shrine of Kulanthalamrnan, whose festival has already 
been described/ an interesting custom prevails, which 
seems to be not uncommon in those parts When 
a creditor cannot recover a debt, he writes out a state- 
ment of his claim against his debtor on dried palmyra 
leaves, presents it to the goddess, and hangs it up on 
a spear before her image If the claim is just and the 
debtor does not pay, it is believed that he will be 
afflicted with sickness and terrifymg dreams, and that 
in his dreams the goddess will warn him to pay the debt 
at once If, however, he disputes the claim, then he 
m turn wiites out his statement of the case and hangs 
it up on the same spear. The deity then decides which 
statement is true and afflicts the perjurer with dreams 
and misfortunes till the false statement is withdrawn 
When the claim is acknowledged, the debtor brings the 
money to the pujari, who places it before the goddess, 
and then sends for the creditor and informs him that 
the debt is paid All the money thus paid into the 
temple cofEers is handed over to the various creditors 
during the festival in April or May, after deducting the 
amount due to the temple treasury. This is certainly 
a simple method of domg justice in the matter of 
debts, and probably just as effective as the more 
elaborate and more expensive processes of our courts 
of law I was told that about ten creditors come to 
the temple every year, and that the temple had made 
about Rs 3,000 as its commission on the debts collected 
durmg the last thirty years Before that tiine the 
people came and stated their claims to the goddess 
orally, promising to give her a share if the debts were 
recovered , but some thirty years ago the system of 
written statements was introduced, which, evidently, 
has proved far more effectual m the settlement of just 


^ See above, p 102 
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CHAPTER VII 


FOLKLORE OF THE VILLAGE GODS 
OF SOUTH INDIA" 

A FEW specimens of the folklore connected with 
the village deities will serve to throw some light on the 
religious ideas of the people, the antiquity of the village 
deities themselves, the struggles that have taken place 
in former years between the worship of these primitive 
goddesses and the more modern cults of §iva and 
Vishnu, and the efforts made in the later times to 
connect the ruder viUage deities with the more 
dignified gods and goddesses worshipped by the 
Brahmans. 

Many of the stones are wild and fantastic, marked 
by a thoroughly Indian extravagance and exaggeration, 
some seem to be faint echoes of actual events in the 
past , and many of the details were evidently invented 
to account for pieces of ritual, the meaning of which 
had been forgotten. Here is one which probably pre- 
serves the traditional story of some palace tragedy and 
the conversion of the victim into a local deity and also 
the memoiy of some attempt made to put down n 
primitive form of worship 

Mi7i(lcJiiavi‘tna7i of Maduia In Madura during 
the time of the Pandya dynasty, there was a wicked 
irreligious king called Pandian In his pride and 
presumption he closed the temple of Minachlamman,' 
the renowned local goddess. She was enraged at this, 

^ The story of Ammavaru m this chapter is repnnted from an 
article in Nineteenth Century, by kind permission of the Editor 

* Sanskrit, Minakshi, fish-eyed, an epithet of the wife of 
Siva, probably meaning with love-filled eyes. 
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Odd, In order lo inJee \cnc^ncc heenme /ncarrale at a 
new born Infant KIne Paodlan, who cfcaUy desired lo 
bare a child one day fotmd the deity Incarnate oi a 
little clrb lyini: In the palace trilh n \cry corloui brace 
let on her arm which was the exact copy of one 
belonclnc to hi* ''dfe He wlahcd to adopt the chIU 
bat the ailroloccra wari*^ him that the wonM brine 
evD open his honse so he bad her pnt In a basfcet anti 
cast Into the rircr A merchant picked the basket out 
broochi her op ns hfa own dauchicr anti called her 
Kjanuahal. Shortly before this U happened that the 
cod Sim alto he^mc iocarpote ns another mcrcbani 
Urine at b‘£i'*orIp'''inpaiinam axillaceat the mouth of 
the rirerKaterL llcarlnp of the clrl a myiterloos 
oricio. he ftxat and married her After some yeari ho 
became \cry poor and. In aplle of his wife a remon 
stmnees took her stranc^ bracelet to Madora to sell it 
It happened that Kinc rarxhan b wife bad lost her 
bracelet which exacil) resembled this one a few. days 
before this. So the mcrcbani was arrested on the 
choree of slealioc it broucht before the kinc and pat to 
denlb In o few days his wife Kannahai went to 
Madura heard what had happened, look the form of 
Thorcol * the deraon-kflllnc coddess and ileu Pondlan, 
Since then she his been worabipped bj the people 
The ilauchler of Pandlan creaictj In her n desire for 
bloodshed, and she Is now a deity whom it U tboucht 
prodent to propitiate 

Madurai Virau The lollowlnc atory Is current 
obont Iilodaral Vlran In tbo folklore of Sooth Indio. 
He u'os 0 BoWIer in the service of the Nalcfc Kinc of 
Uodora, some centcrlea aco The daachter of the kinc 
fell in love with him So Modarai Vfran ca\e np his 
position and all his prospects of promotion and went off 
with the kinc ■ daochlcr After their death both 
Modarai Vlran and the kinc a daachter were deified ami 
worahipped. Madurai Vlrno Is also known as Patlnot 

EhifRl oae of tho turorf ot kUI tbtr wife of 6iva who cot 
this tuuoe becsoM the kQIcd a vtoleot dmioa luuittd Darca 
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tampadi Karuppan, or the guard of the eighteen steps, 
because, in the courtyard of the Azhaginsami temple, 
which IS one of the richest shrines in all India, there 
IS a flight of eighteen steps, nine of which lead up 
to a platform on one side while nine lead down from 
It on the other On the platform is a huge image 
of Karuppan, twenty feet high, with enormous eyes as 
big as umbrellas The image is covered with spears, 
guns and arms, which people who have made vows 
come and offer to Karuppan The room where the 
treasures of the temple are kept is locked up every 
night, and the key, instead of being taken away, is 
placed on the platform in front of the image. It 
seems an invitation to burglars , but nobody would 
ever dare to take the treasure which is guarded by 
Karuppan It is said, in the folklore of the country, 
that some centuries ago eighteen Mayavis, or magi- 
cians, so called from the illusion, maya, which they 
produce in the minds of people, came to the shrine of 
Azhagin with the intention of carrying away the 
essence of the sanctity of the shrine and transporting it 
elsewhere Their idea was to carry away the spiritual . 
essence of the god m a wooden cylinder. The god 
Azhagar, the beautiful one, became aware of the plot 
to carry away his essence, and so he entered into the 
body of a small boy, and by his mouth informed the king 
of the intended outrage and asked him to prevent it 
He also told the king that the Mayavis would render 
themselves invisible by a black paste which they put 
on their foreheads (This paste is generally made by 
a distillation of the head of a first-born child that has 
died, with some other ingredients If, therefore, a 
first-born child dies, people generally bury it carefully, 
in the backyard of their houses, to prevent the head 
bemg taken away by magicians for this purpose ) The 
kmg consulted Ramanuja, who was his family priest, 
and Ramanuja advised him to shut the doors of tlie 
temple and the n pour boiling rice-water into the courtyard 
so that the steam arising from it might melt the paste 
This was done, and the Mayavis, becoming visible, were 
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arrested by the kinc s soldiers and put to death and 
eftcb one btiried under one ot the eighteen sicpn 
leadlnc op to Ibo platform on which the Ima^ of 
Karuppao stands m a solemn warnlnc to nil liars otkI 
Ihlevea, CKD soils In the Modora district arc con 
stflntly broocht to the temple to be settled by refer 
coco to Kanrppan H a man wHl swear In the 
presence of the Itnaffc that his claim is a insl one the 
claim ia admitted to be tme as It Is soppostil that do one 
would dare to swear falsely bciorc kaTuppnn. 

Oae of the many stories current nbotn Marlamrrj 
the ffoddess of small pox is as follows *'-^nc of the 
nine creat Elshla In the oMcn days named PiTtihu, had 
a wife named Mfifritull, equally famed for her beamy 
and her virtue One day. when the RIshI wns away 
from home the TrlmOrti* came to vlsH her to sec 
whet^r the was os bcnmlfol and \lrtuont as reporter) 
Not feowfoc who they were and Tcsentinc their 
intrusion she had them changed Into little children 
They nattily took offence and cursed btr so that her 
became dolled with 

dltficnrcd he droir her 

tflo o«t iTOia, and caoac the aprend cl a diJeaie trbldt 

■” mentofj- ot the 
which Pindro lonnd In her she wo, ailed 
ijr chaneed in the noxt birth When ihe lai 

C i’ “M Uwt owaehcrwemnn^Jr are^/ 

^-at derivation cUl wTy;C^a^^t”n'ri^ 

she was the TaiSl^^" Ifar/amma It that 

wa, a PariaTZ aie Tirhvnllntar nbo 

to hiSe benrfne for *^ f (’'"'I 
with ntar^ leave, t^hec; i^e“^, tm^’h^er':;;;'!' 


* Bee p 24 note 


* Set above p aj 
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When she recovered, the-people worshipped her as the 
goddess of small-pox, and hung up margosa leaves over 
their doors to keep the small-pox away 

Qmte a different story about Mariamma was given 
me by an Indian Christian, who was told it by his Hindu 
father Accordmg to this legend, Maiiamma was the 
mother of Para^urama, one of the mcarnations of Vishnu, 
and wife of Jamadagni, a famous p.ishi (Vedic seer) 
She was so chaste in mind that she could carry water in 
a mass without any vessel, and her wet cloth would fly 
up into the air and remain there till it was dry One 
day, as she was commg home from bathing, some 
of the Gandharvas, or heavenly singers, flew over 
her, and she saw their reflection in the ball of water 
in her hand She could not help admiring their 
beauty , and, through this slight lapse from the perfect 
ideal of chastity, she lost her power, the water flowed 
down to the ground, and her cloth fell from the sky 
So she arrived home with no water and with a wet 
cloth The Rishi questioned her as to the meaning 
of this and she confessed her fault Her stern 
husband ordered her son Parasurama to take her into 
the wilderness and cut off her head So the son 
took his mother away, but when they came to the 
appointed place Mariamma met a Pariah women, and in 
her longing for sympathy embraced her in her arms 
So Parasurama cut off both their heads together and 
went back in great sorrow His father promised him 
any reward he chose to ask in return for his obedience 
so ParaSurama asked that his mother might be restor- 
ed to life The father granted his request and gave 
him some water in a vessel and a cane, telling him to 
put his mother^s head on her body, sprinkle the water 
on her, and tap her with the cane In his eager haste 
he put his mother’s head on the body of the Pariah 
woman and vice versa, and restored them both to life 
The woman with the Brahman head and Pariah body 
was afterwards worshipped as Mariamma , while the 
woman with the Pariah head and Brahman body was 
worshipped as the goddess Yellamma. To Yellamma 
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buffaloes are sacrificed bat to Mariamma goats and 
cocks bat not baffaloea 

The story 1b an interesting one because It probably 
describes the fusion of the Aryan and DravMlan cult* In 
the days when the Aryans first found their way Into 
South India A Panah body with a Brahman head Is an 
apt description of the cult of 6iva^ while a Pariah head 
with a Brahman body might well describe some of the 
cults of the andont Dravldian deities modified by 
Brahman Ideas and Inflaences The fact that the deity 
to whom the buffalo Is offered was the one with the 
Pariah head shows that the buffalo sacrifice was 
specially characteristic of the old Dravldian religion 
and suggests that the buffalo was the totem of the 
Pariahs, 

TJu Bufialo-Sacrifui Another qnalnt story that 
la found all over the Telugu country In various forms 
attempts to account for the prominent part taken by 
the Pariahs la the worship offered to the village deities, 
aod also to explain some strange features In the ritual 
In ancient days the story runs there lived a kanfom 
f ^ a village accoantanl, in a village to the east. Ho 
was blind and had only one daughter A Pariah well 
versed in the Vedas came to the village in the disguise 
of a Brahman, The elders of the village were deceived 
and induced the blind karoam to give his daughter to 
him in marriage that he might succeed to the office of 
karpam in dne time The marriage was celebrated by 
Brahman rites and the karpam s daughter bore sons 
and daughters to her Pariah husband without any 
suspicion arising in her mind as to his origin After a 
time a native of the Pariah s own village came to the 
place where they were living and recognised the Pariah 
disguised as a BrSVimnn. Seeing hcrwever that he was 
a man of Influence he said nothing to the viUogerB but 
went and told the Pariah s old mother As he was her 
only son the old woman sot out in search of him and 
came to the village where he lived and sat down by the 
well used by caste people The Pariah happened to go 
there and recognised his mother so he took her to a 
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When she recovered, the^people worshipped her as the 
goddess of small-pox, and hung up margosa leaves over 
their doors to keep the small-pox away 

Qmte a diflEerent story about Mariamma was given 
me by an Indian Christian, who was told it by his Hindu 
father Accordmg to this legend, Maiiamma was the 
mother of ParaSurama, one of the mcarnations of Vishnu, 
and wife of Jamadagni, a famous p.ishi (Vedic seer) 
She was so chaste in mind that she could carry water in 
a mass without any vessel, and her wet cloth would fly 
up into the air and remain there till it was dry One 
day, as she was coming home from bathing, some 
of the Gandharvas, or heavenly singers, flew over 
her, and she saw their reflection m the ball of water 
in her hand She could not help admiring their 
beauty , and, through this slight lapse from the perfect 
ideal of chastity, she lost her power, the water flowed 
down to the ground, and her cloth fell from the sky 
So she arrived home with no water and with a wet 
cloth The ^ishi questioned her as to the meaning 
of this and she confessed her fault Her stern 
husband ordered her son Parasurama to take her into 
the wilderness and cut off her head So the son 
took his mother away, but when they came to the 
appointed place Mariamma met a Pariah women, and in 
her longmg for sympathy embraced her in her arms 
So Parasurama cut off both their heads together and 
went back in great sorrow His father promised him 
any reward he chose to ask in return for his obedience 
so Parasurama asked that his mother might be restor- 
ed to life The father granted his request and gave 
him some water m a vessel and a cane, telling him to 
put his mother^s head on her body, sprinkle the water 
on her, and tap her with the cane In his eager haste 
he put his mother’s head on the body of the Pariah 
woman and vice versa, and restored them both to life 
The woman with the Brahman head and Pariah body 
was afterwards worshipped as Mariamma , while the 
woman with the Pariah head and Brahman body was 
worshipped as the goddess Yellamma. To Yellamma 
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ImSaloes are sacrificed but to Mariamma coats and 
cocks bat not buffaloes 

The story is an interesting one because it probably 
describes the fusion of the Aryan and Dra\idlan cults In 
the days when the Aryans first found thoir r\ny into 
South Indhu A Pariah body with a Brfihman head Is an 
apt description of the cult of Slva^ while a Pariah head 
with a BrShmon body might well describe some of the 
culls of the andent Drn\'ldinn deities modified by 
BrShtnfln Ideas and influences The fact that the deity 
to whom the buffalo is offered was the one with the 
Pariah head shows that the bnffalo sacrifice was 
specially characteristic of the old Dm\ldian religion 
and suggests thot the buffalo wos the totem of the 
Pariahs. 

The Bnifalo-Sacriftu Another quaint story that 
is found all over the Telugu country in various forms 
attempts to account for the prominent part taken by 
the Pariahs in the worship offered to the village deities 
and also to explain some strange features in the ritual 
In andent days the story runs, there lived a kamam 
ie Q village accountant, In o village to the east He 
was blind and had only one daughter A Pariah well 
versed in the Vedas come to the village in the disguise 
of a Brahman. The elders of the village were deceived 
and induced the blind korumn to give his daughter to 
him in marriage that he might succeed to the office of 
konjam in duo time The marriage was celebrated by 
Brfihnifln rites and the karpam s daughter bore sons 
and daughters to her Pariah husband, without any 
snspldon arising in her mlod as to his origin. After a 
time a native of the Pariah s own village came to the 
place where they were living and recognised the Pariah 
disguised as a Brahman. Seeing however that be was 
a man of influence be aald nothing to the villagers but 
went and loW the Pariah s old mother As he washer 
only son the old woman set out in search of him and 
came to the village where he lived and sat down by the 
well used by caste people The Pariah happened to go 
there and recognkedhls mother so ho took her to a 
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barber, had her head shaved, passed her off as a Brahman 
widow, and brought her to his house, telling his wife 
that she was his mother and was dumb He took the 
''precaution strictly to enjoin her not to speak, lest her 
speech should betray them One day the wife ordered 
a meal with a dish called Savighai (wheat flour baked 
with sugar and made into long strings) as a mark of 
respect to her mother-in-law. During the meal, the 
mother, forgetting the injunction of silence, asked her 
son what the Savighai was, saying it looked like the 
entrails of an animal The wife overheard the remark, 
and her suspicions were aroused by the fact that her 
mother-in-law could speak, when her husband had said 
that she was dumb, and did not know a common Brahman 
dish like Savighai , so she watched their conduct, and 
felt convinced that they belonged to a low caste, and 
were not Brahmans at all Accordingly, she sent their 
children to school one day, when her husband was away 
from home, managed to get rid of the mother-in-law 
for a few hours, and then set fire to the house and 
burnt herself alive By virtue of her great merit in 
thus expiating the sm she had involuntarily committed, 
she reappeared in the middle of the village in a divine 
form, declared that the villagers had done her great 
wrong by marrying her to a Pariah, and that she would 
rum them all The villagers implored mercy m abject 
terror She was appeased by their entreaties, con- 
sented to remain in the village as their village goddess, 
and commanded the villagers to worship her. When 
she was about to be burnt in the fire, she vowed that 
her husband should be brought before her and beheaded, 
that one of his legs should be cut off and put in his 
mouth, the fat of his stomach put on his head, and a 
lighted lamp placed on the top of it (These are details 
of the buffalo sacrifice, which has been already 
described, and this part of the story was evidently 
composed to explain the ritual, of which the true 
meamng had long been forgotten ) The villagers 
therefore seized the husband, stripped him naked, took 
him in procession round the village, beheaded him in 
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her presence and treated Wb lec and the iat of hla 
stomach as directed. Then her children came on the 
scone violently abased the vlUacer* and vfllaeo officers 
and told them that they v.'ere the ennse of their mother b 
death. The deity looked at her children %%lth favour 
and declared that they should always be her children 
and that without them no w-orshlp should be offered to 
her The AaSdls' Hnlm to he descendants of these 
chDdren and during the feitkols exercise the hereditary 
privilege of abusing the villagers and village officers In 
their songs. After being beheaded the husband was 
born again as a buffalo and lor this reason a buffalo Is 
offered In sacrifice to Uroramo, the village goddess 
A Tragic TaU ‘ Such ceremonies as the buffalo- 
sacrifice gruesome os they seem when witnessed In 
broad daylight, with the accompaniments of devil 
music, bell ringing and shouting or rather shneklng 
jure much more awe-inspiring when seen at night nod 
arc likely to Impress a stranger In an nopleasant manner 
as the following will show A was a stranger to 
the country and Its ways He was returning home late 
one night, guided along his path by the uncertain rays 
of a young moon. Missing his way hn strayed toward 
the shrine of the village goddess and when passing 
the low walls of the temple hla attention was suddenly 
arrested by a heart rending moan, seemingly uttered by 
some one in great distress, inside the walled eOLlosure 
Impelled by thoughts of Tendering help to a fellow 
creature la distress, A approached the temple wall 
and looking over ft, saw the prostrate form of a young 
ond handsome female of the better class of Hindus 
lying motionless as death on the stone pavement. 
Thoughts of dark intrigues and mysterious murders of 
a decidedly Eastern type impelled him to climb over 
the wall and he was bending over the woman his ha nd 
stretched out in the act of raising up what he believed 
was the lifeless remains of the victim of some ghostly 

6e« above p 44 

TWi itory appeared In the Madras Mail 
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tragedy, when, quick asligh tning, a gaunt and spectral 
object, almost nude, bearded to the knee, with head 
covered by matted tufts of hair and presenting a hideous 
appearance, emerged from the deep shadows around. 
The figure held a naked sword in one hand and a bunch 
of margosa leaves in the other, and bounding up to 
A , peremptorily, and with a glance whose meaning 
could not be mistaken, motioned him away 

A was only too glad to retreat as fast as he had 
come, his enthusiasm not a little chilled , and he leapt 
over the wall into the pathway, where he met a police- 


man going his rounds A detained the pohceman in 
order to see the end of the mysterious pantomime that 
was enacting before the idol, and enquired of him the 
meaning of the presence there of the woman alone and at 
that time of night, and of all the rest he saw He was 
told that the woman was a matron of a respectable 
Hindu family, who, having had no children since her 
marriage, had come, by the advice of her elders, to 
invoke the assistance of the goddess, as she was 
credited with the power of making women fertile, and 
by prayers and offerings prevail on her to make her 
the mother of a son, and thus save her from the 
displeasure of her husband, who frequently rated her on 
her barrenness The grotesque figure which had so 
terrified A was the village pujari, and a noted exer- 
ciser of evil spirits , and he was then exercising his art 
over the terrified ivoman in attempting to drive away 
the malignant spirit that possessed her, and had 
thereby rendeied her childless It is said to be a 
common belief among many Hindus that barrenness 
in females is sometimes the result of possession by 
evil spirits, some of whom have to be propitiated, while 
others are terrified into leaving their victims In this 
case It was a demon of the latter kind, and that accounted 
for the pujari’s appearance, in all the majesty and terror 
of his office as exorcist, sword in hand, to coerce the 


unwilling one to take his flight ^ mir/u 

Just then the woman emitted another blood-curdl 
mg shriek, and the pujari, coming forward, demanded, 
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in a loud and threatcnine \oice If the pa)ct (devil) had 
left her Receiving no rcpij be nonri^hed hla sword 
over the prostmte form mattered some Incantations 
nod struck the woman with the marco«t lea\*es In his 
hand- He then bade her rise and stand before the idol 
which she did in a suppllcatorF attitude with hct^d bent 
nod hands crossed while he proceeded to offer up 
prayers to the coddess to aid him in driving away the 
stubborn intruder after which he bade the woman make 
her offerings and depart in peace The woman left the 
temple staggering so exhausted bod she become under 
the mental strain to ufaidi she had been subjected in 
the course of the exorcism A hod seen Hindu 
superstition in all its nakedness nnd the effect of it had 
been heightened by every drcumstancc that could mode 
it awe-inspiring — the sombre shadow* of night, the dim 
flickering of the temple light thnt threw n ra> like a 
sanctuary lamp the silence except when broken by the 
n Oman 8 moons all helped to impress him deeply 
Frequently while worshipping at the shrine it 
happens that one of the more spiritual of the worship 
pers becomes possessed of the goddess and commences 
to execute the usual devil dance with dilated eyes 
distended nostrils, and a frame suddenly endued with 
extraordinary activity and strength proud to act os the 
mouthpiece of the goddess end to give out her oracles. 
It not seldom happens also that unscrupulous characters 
take advantage of this {avonnng by the deity to impose 
on the ignorant raasies by practising on their credulity 
An example of the way in which the deity of an aboriginal 
family might become a deity of a conquering race ond 
acquire a widespread popularity la seen in the history 
of Koniamma in the Coimbatore district The story 
goes that at a very remote date when the tract now 
ocenpied by the towm of Coimbatore was forest land 
inhabited by aboriginal hfll tribes known ns Malnlsar 
t e dwellers in the mountain a certain man named 
Koyan who was of some repute among the aborigines 
dwelt there and worshipped a goddess who was called 
after his name Koynnnmmn The name was gradually 
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changed, first into Kovaiamma, and then into Koniamtna. 
After some years she became the village deity of the 
Malaisar, and a temple was built in her honour, with a 
stone image of the goddess m front of it In the course 
of time, a Hindu kmg, named Mathe Raja, happened to 
go there on a huntmg expedition, and, finding the spot 
very fertile, colonized the country with his own 
subjects Gradually a flourishmg town grew up, and 
Koniamma was adopted as one of the deities of the new 
colony Centuries afterwards, Tyipu Sultan, the Tiger 
of Mysore, when he passed by the town durmg one of 
his marches, broke down the image and demolished the 
temple The glory of persecution greatly increased the 
fame of the goddess The head, which had been broken 
off the image, was brought back to the town, a new 
temple built, and m a few years the goddess became 
very popular over the whole district Her title to 
divine honour rests upon the legend that she killed a 
certain demon, who was devastating the land and took 
the form of a buffalo when he attacked her She is 
regarded as a benevolent being, who does not inflict 
diseases, but is capable of doing much good to the 
people when duly honoured She is worshipped only 
at Coimbatore This word is the English form of the 
Tamil Koyamputhur 

Some of the legends bear witness to the bitter 
conflict between the aboriginal inhabitants of the land, 
generally described as demons or Rakshatfias (Sanskrit 
Raksitases) and the superior races which conquered 
them, whether Turaman or Aryan 

The legend of Savadamma, the goddess of the 
weaver caste in the Coimbatore district, is a case m 
pomt It runs as follows Once upon a time, when 
there was fierce conflict between “the men” and the 
Rakshathas, “the men,” who were getting defeated, 
applied for help to the god §iva, who sent his wife, 
Parvati,^ as an avatara or incarnation, into the world to 

^ Kali has many names, among which Parvatl, t e the 
mountain goddess, is one of the commonest 
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help them The flvalSrfl enabled them to defeat the 
Rakihalhas and ns the wca\er caste were In the 
forefront of the battle she became the coddess of the 
wca\crs and was known in oottscanence oiSa\ndamma 
acormptlon of Sedar Aroma or Cbedar bcinc 

another title for the weavers It Is said that her 
oriclnal home was In the north of lodb near the 
Himalayas 

Another deity whose worship is confined to a 
particular caste in South India and about whom a 
similar lecend Is told Is Kannlha Poramesvari (/<* 
supreme coddess) the c^^ddess of the Komaus or 
traders- The story cocs that In andenl days there was 
bltlcr hatred between the Komatls who claim to beloac 
to the Vnliya* caste and the Mlccchas ' or barbarians 
When the Komatls \\ ere ecttinc w orsted In the slrufcle 
for supremacy they rc<|ucstod ParvoH the wife of 
Siva to come and deH\ er them It so happened that 
obout that time Parsatl was incarnate os a cirl of the 
komatl caste who was exceedlnely beautiful The 
Mle'xhns demanded that she should be ci^cn in tnar 
rlacc to one of their own people and the refusal of the 
Komatls led to 8c\ ere fighUnc In which the Komatls 
owing to the presence of the a\at&ro of Si\aomoDg 
them were complctcl) ^^clo^^ous and almost cxler 
mlnated their enemies After their victory the Komatls 
entertained doubts as to the chastity of the girh and 
compelled her to purify herself b>’ passing through fire 
This she did and disappeared In the fire resuming her 
real shape as PSrvati and taking her place beside Sh'n 
In heaven- Her lost words were n command to the 
Komatls to worship her If they wished their caste to 
prosper 

It wOJ bo noticed from these stories that there has 
been o strong tendency In the Tamil country where 
Brahman Inflnence is strong to connect the ok! Nillage 
deities with the Hindu pantheon and especially with the 
god^Iva, the most popular deity In South India So 


Scop 19n 
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m the Tan^ore district, the chief goddesses of the large 
tribe of village deities are seven sisters, who are 
regarded as emanating from Parvati,^ the wife of Siva 

Revenge by Suicide In the Warangal taluq of the 
Hyderabad State there are numerous slabs of stone 
with figures of a man in the act of cutting his throat 
carved on them in bas-relief The story goes that in 
ancient days a king of Warangal promised some Wudders 
(navvies) a sum of gold for diggmg a large tank 
When they appeared before him for payment, he offered 
them silver instead , and they went away very sad and 
angry, and came back agam a few days afterwards and 
all cut their throats in the presence of the king, so that 
their spirits might haunt and torment him for the rest 
of his life They have been worshipped from that day 
to this, and are among the most popular gods of the 
district It was, a truly Indian method of taking revenge, 
and I have often heard of similar acts of retaliation even 
m modern times 

Basavanna of the Badagas The following stories, 
current among the Badagas on the Nilgiri Hills, in 
South India, may possibly preserve, in a perverted 
form, the memory of some trivial mcidents, which the 
superstitious fancy of the villagers turned into signs 
and wonders The village of Kateri is about ten miles 
from Ootacamund, and the Kateri falls have been 
utilized to generate the electric power that now works 
the Government cordite factory in the broad valley on 
the other side of the hills But long before cordite or 
electric power were thought of, when the Muham- 
madans ruled in Mysore, one of the villagers of Kateri 
went down to the plains to pay tribute When he went 
to a river to perform puja (worship) to a lingam, the 
emblem of the god Siva, he found on the river bank a 
stone in the form of an ox He put it in his pocket, 
intending to give it to his children as a toy But when he 
got home, he forgot all about the stone , and it remamed 
in his pocket till he went down to another river near 


^ See p 122 ti 
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Katcrl to pcriorm pQ)& air«lo As he came to the brmV 
be lottchcd his pocket and there fotjnd the stone He 
took it out, put It down on the bnnk nnd went to do his 
pfija, \Vbcn ho came back it was cone I This creatl) 
astonished him But when he rclarned to the river 
next raominc lo and behold I he saw on the bank the 
stone turned Into a real live ox! Then the ox iscnl oft 
to a ncichbourinc vDlacc Naduhattjr nnd there foiicht 
with another ox The owner of this other ox killed the 
oesrressor but no sooner had he done so than be lamed 
upside down and stood on bis hem] with his heels in 
the air unable lo move The vlllacers were filled with 
ostonlshmeot, as well the> mlchl be at thisextraordi 
nnry conduct but the man who had found the stone told 
them that the slauchtered ox was rcnllv a c<h 1 whidj 
he had brought up from the plains without knowinc 
what It was, to ci^c to his children. The villocers 
were in cteat alarm at tbU but, vrhcD the man rctomed 
to bis hut there was the stone ficure of the ox with 
one of its horns broken and n spear wound on its left 
lido The villace pOJ&rf was hnstfl)^ sent for nnd be 
declared thatadall) ofTerincof milk must be made to 
the Slone ficure For some time this \ms done then 
the owner occlectcd the pOJfi and the stone promptly 
turned bade into a live ox, which nllacVcd the vlllacers 
and would not let any one enter the shed where it stood 
Tho vtllaccrs however made a hole In the roof and 
poured milk upon it from above and onco more it 
turned into stone and stands there in the same shed to 
this day Warned by tho experience of the past the 
villacors were careful to moke the dally offerinc of milk 
lest it should once more turn into a troublesome ox 
Tho name of the cod la Bosavunno.* 

The story reads like a description of n scene from a 
pantomime when the harlequin appears on tho stace 
But It is sober truth to the Badacas of knterl and the 
uelchbourinc vlllnces It wos told to mo by tho only 

' Bojopa (Sanskrit triiAaMa) lUnda (or ball or ox In the 
boath Indian languagn 
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Badaga who at that time had matriculated at the Madras 
University 

Mahahnga of tlie Badagas Another story current 
among the Badagas is equally trivial, and is a sample of 
many local traditions that are current among them A 
cow, the story runs, had a calf She would give no 
milk, however, for her master, but ran oflE to a shola 
(forest) close by his house He followed her one day, 
and watched to see why she went there, and saw her go 
to a stone image and pour over it the milk from her 
udders He then went and fetched a spade, and tried 
to dig the image up, but could not reach the bottom of 
it , and whenever the spade touched the stone, it drew 
blood He went and told the story in the village, so 
the villagers built a shrine over the image, and 
worshipped it as the god Mahahnga ^ 

Hathay of Paranganad The tradition of the 
goddess Hathay, i e grandmother, probably preserves 
the memory of a real event, as the worship of men or 
women who have died violent deaths or in a tragic way 
IS common all over South India About a hundred 
years ago, a man had a daughter whom he wished to 
marry to a man m the Paranganad division of the 
Nilgiris The girl refused, and the father insisted So 
at last she went to the village tank (a large pond), sat 
under a tree, first bathed and then threw herself mto 
the water and was drowned One of the men in the 
Paranganad division afterwards saw the woman in a 
dream, and she told him that she was not a human 
bemg but a goddess, an incarnation of Parvati, the wife 
of Siva 

This story illustrates the origin of many deities in 
India, and also the way m which these local goddesses 
are tacked on to the rehgion of the Brahmans by being 
made wives, or incarnations of the wife, of Siva 1 

Ammavarti, ot Ankamma. During one of my tours 
on the East Coast, north of Madras, I got a copy of a 
manuscript on palm leaves belongmg to a village pujari 

* lyCy Great Linga, the hnga bemg diva’s phalhc emblem 
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which conlnlns the story of the vninco ernkJe^s Arnmn 
v'aru now worshipped as Ahknmma The story Is 
rcated by the Asailis durlnn the annoal IcslUnls, U Is 
a strance rnmbUnctalc foil of weird details dcscriWnc 
the birth of the new*cr deities Ilrahmfi Sim and \ Ishjju 
and the itmcclc that ensued between the ri\'al rcllclons. 
It is not Improbable that It describes an attempt on the 
port of the Br&hmnns to supplant the worship of tlic 
\^lace deity by the new cults and the rcviml of the 
primitive rcHjrion ihrooph some epidemics or other 
disasters. A bad c;rfdcmlcof small pox or cholera jost 
at the time when the newer forms of worship had caused 
the old deities to be nefrlcctcd would bo nultc solTlcicnt 
to revive their popularity nod clvc rise to a fantastic 
myth dcEcribinc the c\caL The m>lh beclns bj des 
crlblnn the extreme ontlqoU) of Ammn\nra. ^F\cn 
before the existence of the four \ ncas ie aces before 
the birth of the nlrke Brahmans w hen sleep did not exist 
in towns and Nfllnccs when the \ upas had no time 
before the birth of Maheltara (/ r creal God a title of 
Siva) before the oppeoninco of sky and lichlnlnc 
before the birth of Gautama Buddha and the saces 
before the appearance of Sntyasftcaro * before the 
appearance of water resen. olrs such ns tanks ami 
lakes when there were no roads streets or lanes to 
towns and villacca before the creation of the world 
even before the cominc Into existence of wells to be 
defiled by the spittle of fishes nod before the Narn>Jica’ 
Ammavam came Into existence three ecc* Vkcro laid 
by Ammavoru In the sea of milk one by one In three 
stJccosslve offes The cep laid first Rot spoilt the next 
filled with air and only the third was hatched This 
ecc had three compartments, from which came the 
Trirafirti * Brahrafi Vishnu and Sivn The lower half 
of the ege was transformed Into the earth nrrd the upper 
half became the sky The klnp who was the nmtfiro, 

Satyulg^ara =; Ocean of troth 

Naraylra b the tenn tued (or human sacrifice NaTaySca 
Ammavam Is the jroddeti worshipped by baman sacrifice 

See above p 24 a. 
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t e incarnation, of Vislinu, was fed on butter ; Brahma 
was made to live on turmeric , and Siva was fed with 
the milk of Ammavaru Then, as they grew up, She 
made each of the gods put on his forehead characteristic 
religious marks, and finally bmlt three towns, one for 
each to live in, and a fourth for herself.” 

This probably preserves a tradition of the relation 
of the popular Hindu religion of modern days to the 
older worship of the village deities It is doubtless 
true that the Brahmans gained the victory over their 
enemies the Buddhists by bon owing largely from the 
pre-Aryan religions, which had a great hold over 
the masses of the people This may be practically 
expressed by saying that Brahma, Vishpu, and Siva 
sprang from an egg laid by a village deity, and that 
she built for them the sacred cities which were the 
centres of their worship 

The goddess took special pains to piotect her own 
city She enclosed it with walls of bronze, brass, 
and gold , posted at the gates several thousand spirits 
of various sorts, and among them, a barber, a washer- 
man, and a potter It seems odd to find these humble 
members of village society in such exalted company , 
but it IS explained bv the fact that they are the people 
who in many parts of South India take a prominent part 
m the sacrifices offered to the village deities at the 
annual festivals 

After a time, Ammavaru heard that the three 
kings, Brahma, Vishpu, and §iva, were neglecting 
her worship , so she determined to exhibit her power 
by destroying their towns Her resolve was strength- 
ened by an insult oSered her by Siva The god one 
day called his servant and asked him why the people 
were neglecting the worship of Ammavaru, and was 
told in reply that they were calling on his name instead 
He then bade his servant go to Ammavaru’s town and 
abuse her, which he did with a wiU When she heard 
of it she smiled grimly, “ trimmed her moustaches,” 
and waxed very wroth She then dressed herself up in a 
yellow cloth and yellow bodice, put on copper jewels, a 
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silver wdstbojid and tied a solden ornament on her 
forehead, took a deer in one hand a conch in the other 
a small drum In a third and put a snake round her body 
as a sacred thread' Thus attired she called a durbar 
sat down on the dais and declared that her pQJ5 
was neglected and she herself abased. After this 
little syooch she started off to Devaelrl, the town of 
livara or Siva* monnted on a jo^Vnl and accompanied 
with aU kinds of weapons and palanqiUns Drams 
were sounded during the march The investment of 
of the town vras a quaint proceeding Besides several 
kinds of aulm»ils, AmTuavarn created CroAgA Bhavenf 
(a fortified place with a ditch round it) and a sage 
to condnct the siege The mflltary opemtlona of the 
sago were tndy original. Seven rudraktha* berries 
were placed on the gronnd, and on these seven 
bkadrekthU f < a kind of bead in which are marks said 
to resemble eyes, and on these needles were stuck to 
support balls of sacred ashes.* Through these balls 
were drivoa steel spikes which supported a single- 
headed rudrfiksha berry with seeds of a sacred plant 
on the top The sage then put his bead on the seeds and 
raised his legs high up in the air Birds built their 
nests on his noci beetles and bees made their homes 
In his nose plants of all kinds grew round him nod 
(Sibras made their abode In hla arm pita. He remained 
silent and spoke to no one * What exactly the purpose 
or effect of these proceedings was does not appear 


filv* if often repr«»ented holding a deer by the bind less In 
me hand and a drum ctliod damorv In the other and be 
fr^enOy hai tna ke i about hU neck and wnltt and In hli hair 
The couch U ooe of Vishnu *i wymbcia. 

The berry of the Elatocarpnj Giodtmi li called rudriJuka 
and b uied for rn*W g roaariee for the deroteea of filro. 

Shra h tuually reprewoted as cvrofed with mcred aibet 
and Sl^te ascetics aiaally cnear thedr bodies In the same wav 
Hindu ascetics practise many aosterltlea, Amcsi 

toe more coiMcm f<^ are loog-cootinued tflence and the 
raining motionlcM in one posture nntH we are toid, 

rwthig'place In the man^i body 
‘be gaining of boundie.. 


9 
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but apparently they were successful, as Ammavaru 
moved steadily on, and appointed her sister to keep 
people oflE the road, and then placed her sisters, the 
hundred saktis,^ to keep watch, and also a twelve- 
headed snake which coiled its body all round the town, 
keeping its hooded heads just opposite the gate and 
emitting poisonous fumes from its mouths Then, as 
she went on in her triumphant march, a mountain was 
put on guard, forts were created, and Ammavaru 
descended from her jackal and sat on a throne A 
horse was then brought her, drums were beaten, what 
Shakespeare would call alarums and excursions took 
place, and the sky was turned into a pestle and the earth 
into a mortar After this general upset of the universe, 
Ammavuru made the dumb to sing her praises, created 
some tents with little demons inside who did puja to 
her, and so finally arrived at Devagiri Apparently 
this overwhelming display of military power and science 
at first crushed all resistance. The heads of the kings 
(Brahma, Vishpu, and Siva) who refused to worship 
Ammavaru were cut off, also the heads of seven other 
kings, and then all put on again ' One kmg’s throne 
was made red-hot like the fire in a potter^ s kiln, and his 
hair made all bloody, while demons were set to watch 
the corpses of the slam Then Ammavaru afflicted 
the unhappy citizens with many disasters and started off 
to attack four other kings Drums were sounded as 
before and then a bloody battle ensued outside the 
walls of Devagiri Hoi ses and elephants were slam by 
Ammavaru, one king “ felt a bad pain m his chest, as 
if pierced with arrows, and pains in various parts of his 
body,” and died Another king took a sword and 
plunged it into the body of a third king, and both died 
Then all the horses and elephants and kmgs died, and 
finally Ammavaru brought them all to life again, 
and they all began to worship her A year after, 
drums were sounded again, and she marched with 
her army to a tamarind tree, where she slept for 


* See p 29 n 1 
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seven eadiyas (a endl = 24 minutes) on a cotton 
mattxeas. Then nine kings vfbo had fonnerly vror 
shipped Ammavaru gave up doing so, and changed 
the Vishiw marks on their foreheads for those of Slvn 
This vex^ Ammavam so she threatened to annihilate 
the town of Devoglri and then swoooetL When sho 
came to she took a basket without a rhn and tome 
herbs and fmlta transformed herself Into an oM woman 
and walked to IJevagirL The watchman of the town 
refused to help her put her baskets on her head threat 
ened to have her beaten and abased her soundly She 
canted a deep sleep to overpower him tested her 
baskets Into the air cangbt them on her head, and 
made her way to the gates of the tov.n which were 


guarded north sonth east, and west by four huge 
demons with ten thousand crores' of men bolding 
canes cobured green and seven hnaJred crores 
holding canes coloured red- A number of them 
were fast asleep but she roused them op and hade 
them open the gates as she wanted to sell her 
ffltrifirind and jack fruit in the town One of them 
got up and told her that baskets with fruits and 
mnis, beggars and mendicants were not allowed in 
the town, and added that the people of the town 
vrere Lfcigayau,* p^opi© of true faith and good 
^Macter The goddess shouted O S&dra sisters, 
xivi:^ in the east street, O Brahman sisters of the 
street, O JrHmmfl sisters of the southern 
- fruits from me Old men eating my 

young and young ones very hand 
uu was very angry nt this and 

caused n great earthquake Then 
f “oa afterwards Into 

a^^ot and ^kJ to the watchmnn Yon did not 
r^enlw me Yon have foreotten my mieht I wUl 
S'Tr Ammavam then dJeenfsed herielf 

as a LfigSyat dressed in a reddish brown doth took a 


A croro b ten rnmioos 


See p 72 n 
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wooden pot in her hand, put sacred ashes on her fore- 
head,^ tied the symbol of Siva^ on every part of her 
body, sounded bells and conchs, and, saying aloud, 
“ Linga-nama-Sivaya,”^ approached the gates of Deva- 
giri once more All the people were amazed at her 
devotion, prostrated themselves before her and offered 
a seat, saymg, “ O worthy woman, where do you come 
from ? ” Ammavaru replied, “ I am commg from Y ata- 
paliam. My name is Yati-dari-paduchu, and I am 
commg from Chittangi land I am alone without rela- 
tions in the world I am a happy woman without a 
husband” “Why do you come to Devagiri?” they 
asked. Ammavaru replied that during the krita yitga* 
t e the golden age, Paramesvara the Supreme, 
here Siva) became a slave to Parvati (wife of Siva), 
that he was livmg in Devagiri, and she had come to 
pay her respects to him The gate-keepers refused to 
admit her till she had told the story of Siva and 
Parvati The goddess then told the story as follows 
On the wedding-day of Siva and Parvati the gold and 
silver bracelets were tied to their wrists, pearls were 
brought from the western ocean, festoons of fig leaves 
were hung up, and a cloth was stretched as a screen 
between Siva and his bride , the faces® of Brahma 
were covered with sackcloth and twelve Vedas were 
read but an inauspicious muhurtam, i e moment, was 
fixed and an inauspicious hour chosen for the ceremony 
After tying the tdh (a small metal disk or ornament 
suspended by a thread, the mark of a married woman) 
round Parvati’s neck, Siva put his foot on her foot, and 
she put her foot on his. Brahma saw the shadow of 
Parvati’s foot, was filled with unholy desires, and 
disturbed the ceremony by unseemly conduct Siva 

* Sivaites wear sacred ashes smeared on the forehead in three 
lines See p 137 

* The phallic sjunbol, the Htiga whence Lingayat 

* “ Reverence to Siva,” the sectarian mantra, or watchword 

^ The Hindus recognize a cycle of four ages, like the Greeks 
and Romans 

® Brahma i usually represented with four faces 
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^low very ansn? abtis^ BrnhmS and bit oS ono of his 
heads. The he^ fastened on Siva s hood and remained 
immovable. So ho sent at once for n ntjraber of 
Brfihmans and asked v.hy be conld not ect it off 
They told him that it ^vos beennse ho had committed 
murder which li a most heinous crime and lUcccBtcd 
that he should wander obout as a bccirari and make 
pUsrlmace to Benares, Rimeivaram and other sacred 
places and then receive alms directly from the hands 
of Lakshml (the wife of Vishnu) Siva then dls^Iscd 
himself as a beegar and wandered for and wide and at 
last came to Lakshml and cried oat O Adi Lakihml 1* 
Alms! Alma I She ordered her servants to lake him 
alms, tet ho refused to receive It except at her hands 
and said that Lakshml was his sister Then Lakshml 
bathed ordered food to be prepared and served him 
herself and at once the skull fell from Siva s hand to the 
ffTOund. Sha boffan to run away but the skull beetjed 
that some provision miffht be made for its future exis 
teoce as it had lived on his hand for so many years 
T flWhml then waved Rratl* lights before Siva aod gave 
uuiiy and rice to the skull which promptly fell towards 
the north and broke in 6vo pieces murmuring ns it 
broke that something must be done for iL Siva replied 
it might take hold of pregnant women, women 
durtog cooftnement, and bobles and that this wonld 
enflDle it to obtain worship ond offerings. 

Ammavara then related how she heraelf had deaired 
m^iaee ^ gone to Vlahon, who sent her to Brahma, 
who passed her on to Siva, Sho danced before Siva” 
who promised to erant hor wish If she would civo him 
the ^ee valu^Ie th^s she possessed-a m^ some 

SlvB who at once opened the third eye and reduced her 
to ashes. Then, filled with recret nt the rash net 

“ftfagBraathebestaalos 
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which involved the destruction of all womankind, he 
collected the ashes and made them into the form of 
three women, who became the wives of 6iva, Vishnu, 
and Brahma. 

After telling this moving story, Ammavaru demand- 
ed entrance into the town, when she transformed her- 
self into a parrot and sat on a stone pillar. Many of 
the inhabitants she caused to faint , on many others 
she sent fevers and other diseases. Then she flew to 
the gopxt-tamy z e. the towered gateway of the temple, 
where nine men were worshipping Siva with his 
emblem in their hands Suddenly the emblems became 
red-hot in their hands, and, dropping them, the nine 
men cried out,“ O Siva, you are powerless to-day , now 
we have lost faith in you Before the moon rises, may 
your temple be burnt to ashes” Siva, hearing their 
cries, came up and threw some sacred ashes over them 
and touched them with his cane. Then they all got up 
and said to him, “ O Isiara (z c. Lord), listen to our 
complaints. We have had enough of your puj a Some 
calamity has befallen us Give us leave and we will go 
to our homes.” Siva went off in anger to the gate- 
keepers and demanded why they had admitted strangers 
They replied that they had turned back an old woman 
selling fruit, and only admitted a Lingayat woman, 
because she was a devotee Siva ordered one of the 
demons to find her , but Ammavaru transformed her- 
self into a girl of the Velama caste, and mixed with 
the Velama women in the Brahman street, and the man 
looked for her m vain Then another was ordered to find 
her , but this time Ammavaru turned herself into a 
parrot When the man could not find her, he eried out, 
”0 goddess! Please come! You are the deity of my 
ancestors We hear that you have entered our town 
in the form of a Lingayat ’ ’ Then Ammavaru asked him 
what kind of form he meant, saymg, “I am your em- 
blem of life ” Then the demon felt bad pains all over 
his body, as though his chest and ribs were broken, 
rose up high into the air, flapping his hands like wings, 
caught hold of the parrot and brought her to Siva, 
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Siva complimented the demon on his saccesa trat said 
that a lemale deity should not be brought into hla 
presence He commanded her to be tied to a rod- 
hot pQlnr of glass and crows with iron beaks to 
peck at her Bat no sooner was Ammavaru tied to 
the pillar than It became quite cool and the beaks of 
the crows dropped o5 Seeing this the nine worship- 
pers of Siva detiared that the goddess was a powerful 
deity and determined to strike her all together on one 
side. But their uplifted arms remained fixed In the air 
and they coold not move them. Siva then ordered 
Ammavarq to be tied to the feet of an elephant and 
dragged through the streets of the town but as soon 


as she was tied to his feet, the elephant became stiff 
and stood motionless as a pillar Then Siva said that 
she must be thrown on to a frying pan and fried like 
grain so they took her up and threw her on to red hot 
plates of glass, which at once became cool as water 
Ammavaru grew wild with anger at this treatment, and 
whirling round and round became huge as a mountain 
^ then once more turned Into a parrot, and addressed 
Siva thus OSlval Yon failed to recognise me but 
you win soon see my power O raias and princes ! 

at last will you worship me ? The rajas and 
princes all cried out O Ammavaru I We will not 
worsUp a female deity we wiU not Uf t our hands and 
sainte a goddess we will not chant any other name 
Mcept Llto nama-Slvfiya. ‘ We will not think of 
yon as a g«^es^ Ammavaru replied. Never mind 
ray worship I am a daughter of Kasl cotna, I 
I was bred ot South Vlra 
Wbhodl. I am liviuE at TJjiaiUmnnbBljpataam. I 
I >«£t VaTompori and 
at UijaafaankSU for a time There are 
nine Siva Nambls who njed to worship me. Tbev pave 
up wwlng tiramanl marks (the reli^oos mik of?he 
Valshpavltes on their foreheads) and took to 
ashes (one of Uie Sfvaito mark.) T^ey me Siw 


8«P 132d 3 
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worshipping Siva m Panchalmgala. Bring them to me, 
and I will leave your town ” The nme rajas replied 
that they would do nothmg of the kind Then Amma- 
varu m her wrath threatened to destroy the town 
Siva declared that under no circumstances should she 
be worshipped as a goddess, and that she might do her 
worst Then Ammavaru did her worst and greatly 
troubled the people From east to west crows flew 
over the town, m vast flocks. A strong wind arose, and 
there was a storm of ram that lasted seven gadiyas 
(a gadi = 24 minutes). The people caught colds, coughs, 
and fevers, small-pox, and other epidemics spread 
rapidly , horses, elephants, and camels were afflicted 
with disease , pregnant women suffered severe pams , 
babies could not take their mothers’ milk. For these 
seven gadiyas the town suffered terribly. All the 
gardens were destroyed, all flowers and plants were 
destroyed by white ants, all leaves by msects and bugs, 
all the wells and tanks were dried up. The dead bodies, 
heaped upon carts, were earned out by the northern 
gate to the burning ghat, five princesses swoonec^ and 
at last the nine rajas repented and began to abuse Siva 
“ Before the moon shines, may your throne become 
red-hot 1 May your matted hair, wet with Ganges 
water, ^ become red with blood ! May your fortress 
of Panchalmga take fire and burn ! May your pot 
break mto pieces 1 May your necklace snap asunder ! 
May your cane, held by your son, split m the middle I 
May you lose the Ganga on your head ! May your 
gold and silver emblems be bathed m blood!” 6iva 
does not seem to have been a bit dismayed at this 
dreadful curse He went to the gates of Devagiri, sat 
upon a golden chair and brought back to life all the 
corpses, marked with the sacred ashes that were bemg 
taken out through the northern gate The other 
corpses he left to their fate. Ammavaru then began to 
think that Siva must indeed be great, but determined to 

^ Siva, as the great ascetic, wears his hair matted, and the 
nver Ganges fails down upon his head from heaven 
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put h^m to another tost. She crtated a field of sacred 
plants and made the plants assume the form of human 
belnga. Flocking some of these, she tied them together 
put them on a car and sent them to Siva. The god 
threw some sacred ashes on the car touched it wHh 
hifl cane and all the stalks became living mem chanting 
Hara, Hara, ^ Destroyer When they asked for 
food they were told that they might wonder over the 
country and would then get food la the shape of 
offerings and sacrifices. Ammavarn then went off with 
all her drums and instmnients to Kunthalasamnn the 


town of BrahmR where she hoped to find three kings 
worshipping her They aH received her kindly treated 
her with'great resi>ect and worshlpp^ her Satisfied 
and consoled with this she retorned to her own town 
of UjjpnimBnkall From there she once more went up 
to Devagiri os an old woman, about a hundred years of 
age with fruit for sale and entering the town without 
hindrance began to sell fruits and flowers. The rajas 
asked their price and she said she would sell the 
flowers for their weight in gold, and ^ this means took 
away all the wealth of the town, while the nine kings 
were doing pflj& to oiva. Then the nine kings came to 
the town of AfiVfllatbavatba (another name for Amma 
Y^Ti) riding on clouds to steal flowers from her garden. 
Ai they were plucking the flowers, Ammavnru seUed 
tiiem took them off to an open space where she had 
erod^ stables of gfojd, silver and diamonds and impaled 
them in sn(^ a way t^t their blood could not curdle and 
no a « C<^d tondi ttnm Bho then placed her .teed 
Sr enemiol” corpses, and then vanquished 


told in 

manu^pt that wa. lent me to bnve 
copied. It Is a weird rombline niecn nf rmriViM - 

Interest He. In the Ileht that It throws npon^ 
oWa page ta the history of reUglon. iSTln 
We can Me beneath aU it. abrordlty'^ and e^a^^ 


An epAbet of 6 Ive 
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the rise of a new form of religion side by side with the 
older cults of the village deities, the dislike that was 
felt by the upper classes for the worship of female 
deities, the struggle that took place between the old 
religion and the new, the varying phases of the conflict, 
the way in which disease and famine drove the masses 
back to the worship of their older deities, and then the 
drawn battle, as Siva asserted his power and Ammavaru 
vanquished her enemies, and both continued to receive 
the worship of the people 



CHAPTER VIII 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OP THE WORSHIP OF 
VILLAGE GODS 

The account given above of the rites and ceremonies 
connected with the worship of the village deities in 
South India does not pretend to be an evhnnirtlvo one 
It v,oald require many bulky volumes to enumerate the 
countless varieties of local uae and custom prevailing in 
the different viHagea and the result would be wearisome 
in the extreme , but enough has been sald« I think to 
give a fair Idea of the general natnre and character of 
this phase of Hinduism, and to form a basis of com 
pfiu^n, on the one Hand between the cult of the 
village deities and the Br&hmanicaJ cults of Vishpu and 
Siva, and, on the other hand betweenthe cults of village 
deities existing among the Telugns, Canarese and 
Tamils and, at any rate this brief sketch of the 
religion of about 80 per cent of the Hindu poiralatlon 
of South India may servo to dispel the idea that the 
people of India are as a body a race of philosophers, or 
that what is vaguely termed Hinduism Is a system of 
refined philosophy In the purity of Its morality and 
subtlety of its doctrines Religious philosophy un- 
doubtedly has played a great part in the development 
of the higher thought of the Indian people but In South 
India, at any rate the outlook of about 80 per cent of the 
population on the visible world in which they live and 
the invisible world which borders closely upon it and 
their ideas about God and religion are rejiresented 
not by Hindu philosophy but by the worship of their 
gr&ma-devatfis 

Considerable caution must be used In drawing con- 
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elusions from the striking resemblances between the 
ceremomes observed m the worship of village deities 
among the Telugus, Canarese, and Tamils, as the value 
of all evidence of this kind is largely discounted by the 
unifying influence of the great Vuayanagar empire 
For about 250 years, from A D 1326 to A.D. 1565, the 
whole of South India was united under this great 
empire, which had its capital on the Tungabhadra River, 
and formed the mam bulwark of Hinduism against the 
advance of the Muhammadans The capital itself was 
of vast extent, and gathered together men and women 
of all races from every part of South India It must 
have formed, therefore, a great centre for the fusion of 
different ideas and customs , and, when the City of 
Vijayanagar was captured and rased to the ground by 
the Muhammadans in A D 1565, Tamils, Telugus, and 
Canarese may well have carried home with them many 
new ideas and customs borrowed from one another. 
We cannot assume, therefore, that, because a custom is 
widespread in the Tamil, Telugu, or Canarese country 
now, it was necessarily widespread before the founda- 
tion of the Vijayanagar empire. Allowing, however, 
for this possible borrowing of religious rites and 
ceremonies, the resemblances between the rites in all 
three countries are very striking Such a curious cere- 
mony as that of cutting off the right fore-leg and put- 
ting it into the mouth of the victim, which is found to 
exist all over the three countries in various villages 
and towns, might possibly have been borrowed, but the 
general resemblance in type, which underlies all local 
differences of custom, can hardly have been due to this 
cause, and the general impression left by a study of the 
various festivals and sacrifices in the three countries 
would be, I think, that they all belong to a common 
system and had a common origin 

In the same way caution is needed in drawing con- 
clusions from the resemblances between the worship of 
the village deities and the Brahmanical cults of Vishpu 
and Siva The two systems of religion have existed 
side by side in the towns and villages for many centuries, 
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ttod tho Mrae pcoplo ha\o lorcclp latcn pan In bmh 
Nolurnllr therefore they have bonowcO (reel) Itom 
one another In the Tomll tmihlry the Infloencr of 
Drabmaolam on tho cult of tho \illacc dcillci very 
noticeable and it It more than prolnUe that many 
ceromonici which orlcinall) bclonccd to the villace 


dcitica ha\c been odoptctl by the HrAhman prfcin 
No conclnslons ihcTefotc can aafely be drawn from the 
folklore which represents various villace codJesscs 
as, in some way conncjcted with Sl\a- It Is quite 
possible that iicrica of this kind are tlmplj due to a 
desire to connect the Icssdicnified \illncc deities with 
what wfti reirardcd as the hlcher form of ^oridiip con 
trolled by the Drohmaos. On the other harvl the 
points of difference between the worship of the \ MIocc 
delUesoDd that of SI\a and Vlshpu which have been 
noted in the introduction arc very stroncly marked 
and clearly Indicate that die tvro systems of rcHdon 
are qtritc distinct The vHlace co^csses are p^\^cly 
local deities, InffkUntr or wardlnc off diseoscs ami 
other calamities Thc) seem never to be recorded as 
having any relation to thc world tw n whole ami their 
worship fa tho roUpion of Icnoronl and nncIvilltcU 
poopie whoso ihouchts do not travel beyond their 
N^oondlncs and personal needs while Slia 
Vlflhiju represent a philosophic conception of 
nnlvcTse toTcea of 
destrtctlon and preservation, and their worahlp is n 
roHplon t^t could oriy have oricloated nmonn men 
o^tom^ to phnoaopMcspcculailon They may have 
Arrowed many ideas, customs and ceromon^ from 
rellclon of the vlllorcs but 7lS 
foandatfon and motive of tho v;hol*s t C: 

jou^ht In ti, broto of tho phiro^h ~or"S, ‘n ^ 

the fears and superstitions of uixalucaled vlllnpom a» 
the same Umo It 1. also true that dSv i}^^^rlLnnt 
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are horrid to read about, and still worse to witness, and 
the sight of a pujari parading the streets with the 
entrails of a lamb round his neck and its livei in his 
mouth would be to us disgusting , and, doubtless, there 
are much drunkenness and immorality connected with 
the village festivals , while the whole system of religion 
is prompted by fear and superstition, and seems almost 
entirely lackmg in anything like a sense of sin or 
feelings of gratitude towards a higher spiritual Power 
But still, it IS also true that, setting aside a few local 
customs in the worship of the village deities, there is 
nothing in the system itself which is qmte so morally 
degrading and repulsive as the Lmgam worship of the 
Sivaites, or the marriage of girls to the god and their 
consequent dedication to a life of prostitution among 
the Vaishijavites If the worship of Siva and Vishnu 
has risen to greater heights, it has also sunk to lower 
moral depths than the less intellectual and less aesthetic 
worship of the grama-de'vatas 

What the origin of the village deities and theur 
worship may have been, it is difficult to say. The 
system, as it now exists, combmes many different ideas 
and customs, and has probably resulted from the fusion 
of various forms of religion In the Tamil country 
there are many features in the worship of the village 
deities, which, obviously, have been adopted from 
Brahmanism, e g the elaborate washing of the images, 
and the growing aversion to ammal sacrifices So m 
Mysore, there are traces of sun-worship in the cult of 
Bisal-Mari , and there are many features in the system 
everywhere, which seem to be borrowed from the 
worship, or rather propitiation, of the spirits of the 
departed But the system as a whole is redolent of the 
soil, and evidently belongs to a pastoral and agricultural 
community The village is the centre round which the 
system revolves, and the protection of the villagers the 
object for which it exists At the same time, it is quite 
possible that the ultimate origin of many of the rites 
and ceremomes may be traced further back to a nomadic 
stage of society Most of them have now entirely lost 
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ihelr meanlnc arv5 when the people crc aikcil nhal a 
pariicnlar ccrcmonv tneam or what olrirct (• Ihelr 
usual reply l« Blmpl) ll l< mamot r r runcnn arrl 
there arc manj iletnilt of the wcrificc^ which 
siranecly Inconiltlenl with the crncral kJca ar>J ihec-ry 
of the t«>rshlp which now prc\alU The one objetl 
all the worihip apJ sacrifiew now Is to pfopUlalc ear Unit 
spirits cood arxj evil And Ihli i« done b) meant 
of cifl* which It Is sopposetl the spirits like o" by 
ccrcraonlcB which will please them Some nf the 
spints arc lapposed to dellcht In bloodshed so animals 
arc killed In their presence and sometimes even the 
blood is cl\en them to drink or Wood and nee ore 
tpnnkled over the fields and street* or thrown up In 
the air for them to cat To the !'*si refined enddess*^ 
or to the coarser mole attendants like Madorai \ Iran 
arrack toddy and cheroots arc freely offered because 
it Is assumed that these effts wDI rejoice their hearts 
and propitbte them. Hat a creat deal of the riicnl aD>l 
many of the most striklac ceremonies nre quite inenn 
sbtent with this cl^i theory of sacrifice and the Wen of 
propitiation which Is now assotped to be the one motive 
and purpose of the feslisnlB For instance one of the 
raoln features of the nnimal sacrifices Is the varied 
applications of tho blood of the Nlctlm* Sometimes 
the blood is applied to the bodies of the worshippers 
Iheroschcs to their foreheads and breants sometimes 
It Is sprinkled on tho lintel nod door posts of the shrine 
sometimes on the houses or cnlUe sometimes on the 
boundary stones sometimes it la mixed with rice and 
scauered over the streets or sprinkled all round the 
bouodarles of the villaee Innds Dnt what possible 
mennlni: could these various uses of the blood hn\c 
according to the theory of sacrifice ? On this theory 
it would bo JntclllElbio ^chy It should be presented ns li 
soracUmes done at the shrine of the doIt> or even 
drank os at TrlchlnopoJy by tho pOjQrl who ropre 
sent* the ffoddeaa but of these other uses of the blood 
the gift theory seems to furnish no adequate explonn 
tion. Or apaln whnt possIUo raeanluE could tho clfl 
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theory suggest for the widespread custom of putting the 
entrails round the neck of the pujari and the liver in his 
mouth ? It IS not probable that such a custom as this 
originated without some reason or idea at the back of 
It , but on the gift-theory it seems absolutely meaning- 
less 

Or again, another leading feature of the worship ^,ls 
the sacrificial feast in various forms Sometimes the 
feast takes place on the spot, m the compound of the 
shrine , more often the carcass is taken home by the 
offerer for a feast m his own house Sometimes it is a 
formal and ceremonious act, as in certain villages of the 
Telugu country, where five little Mala boys, called 
Siddhalu, or innocents, are fed with the flesh of the 
victim under cover of a large cloth, to keep off evil 
spirits or the evil eye Here, again, the gift-theory 
seems quite inconsistent with the whole idea of the 
sacrificial feast The explanation often given, that the 
goddess consumes the essence or spirit (Saram or Avt) 
of the gifts, while the worshippers take the material 
substance, is perhaps in accordance with the ammistic 
idea found in other countries that, even for men, the 
important thing in their food is the soul-stuff it contains 
rather than the outward, material part of it But in 
any case this would still leave unexplained the fact that 
the eating of the flesh by the worshippers is in many 
cases regarded as a religious act and as an important 
part of the sacrifice, like the feast on the victims offered 
in the peace offerings under the Jewish law On the 
other hand, the sacrificial feast finds a natural and ready 
explanation, if we assume that the system originated in 
the desire for commumon with the spirit world and not 
in the idea of propitiation. 

Herr Warneck when describing the Animism of the 
Battaks of Sumatra in his book, T/ie Ltvi^ig Forces of the 
Gospel, points out that most of the ceremonies connected 
with heathen sacrifices and a large number of heathen 
superstitions generally have their origin in the funda- 
mental idea underlying all animistic religions, that 
not only living creatures and organisms but even 
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Ufelcss ihiatri ahoro {n a unlycraa] son) or a >out tlulT 
that pcrrtidca cvcrylhinjr tn the u*orId. The \ltrj 
qocflioo for the Anlmiat ^ he lajra I* htnr lo place 
bia oun aonl In relation to the aoali turronodim; him 
nod to their powTra nrhlch are partljr injurlooi And 
and portly useful with os Hltle dancer or^ as mneh 
ttdvantncc to himself 08 posilble U hot most 1 do to 
protect and enrich my aonl? Thnl Is the cardinal 
question of the onlmlatlc cntechlaro The mnla object 
of catinc the flesh of on animal therefore Is to ob^rb 
this aoubttufl ond opproprlotc the ipcdol virtue which 
bcloncs to the animal The flesh of on nnimnl that Is 
eaten producea an effect on man correspondine to the 
animal in question The flesh of the atneci^cs nimble 
Dcss. Gamccocki are made to devour centipedes 
In order to ossimDatc their flerccncts Javanese 
thieves carry with them crow bonea to be as clever at 
stenlinff oi crows And Ilcrr WarneeJe Is probably 
richt in thlnklns that this Is the explanation of Can 
nihalism It Is cot an act of ferocity orreventre atUI 
less of epicureanism since the Dattols dislike hutnan 
flesh so much that it nearly makes them sick but It is 
supposed that In catinc a mans fleah the cater appro- 
priates the other s soul And in accordance with this 
Idea those parts of the body In which the soul power is 
supposed to be concentrate^ the liver the palms of the 
hands the sinews and the flesh of the hend ore specially 
prised. To the same Idea we may trace the horrid 
custom of drinkini^ the blood of victims offered in sacri 
flee which Is so common in South Indio ami the various 
uses of the blood deserfbed in Chapter III The soul 
stuff says Herr Warueck has special vigour in the 
blood and it is repeatedly stated in tho Jewish low 
with reference to the tacrlfidal victims that the blood 
is the life 

It can readily be seen how easily In primitive times 
these animistic Ideas cave rise to that particular form 
of Aaimism which la known os Totomlam. 

In the nomadic sta^ society a^nslsts of tribes or dons, 
the members of which are akin to ono another or at 

10 
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any rate, are assumed to be united by ties of blood rela- 
tionship All the members of the clan, then, are blood 
relations, and are bound together, as members of one 
family, for mutual help and protection The normal 
attitude of every clan towards other clans is one of 
suspicion, hostility and war, and this constant pressure 
of hostile clans compels each individual clan, not only 
to maintain its unity and brotherhood, but, if possible, to 
enlarge its limits and add to its numbers It becomes 
possible to do this by a convement extension of the 
idea of blood relationship If a man is not one of the 
clan by birth, he can be made one by, in some way, 
being made a partaker of its blood In his Inti oduction 
to the Htstoiy of Religion^ Mr Jevons quotes several 
instances of this from different parts of the world, in 
both ancient and modern timfes The following 
examples from Africa will suffice to illustrate the 
custom 

“ The exchange of blood is often practised amongst the blacks 
of Afnca, as a token of alliance and friendship The Mambettu 
people, after having inflicted small wounds upon each others' 
arms, reciprocally suck the blood, which flows from the incision 
In the Unyora country the parties dip two coffee berries into the 
blood, and eat them Amongst the Sandeh the proceedings are 
not so repulsive , the operator, armed with two short knives, inocu- 
lates the blood of one person mto the wound of another The 
exact manner in which this last operation is performed is des- 
cribed by Mr Ward, who himself submitted to it ” After not- 
ing that blood brotherhood is a form of cementing friendship and 
a guarantee of good faith, popular with all the Upper Congo 
tribes, he proceeds “An incision was made in both our right 
arms, in the outer muscular swelling ^ust below the elbow, and 
as the blood flowed in a tiny stream, the charm-doctor spnnkled 
powdered chalk and potash on the wounds, delivering the while, 
in rapid tones, an appeal to us to maintain unbroken the sanctity 
of the contract, and then our arms being rubbed together, so that 
the flowing blood intermingled, we were declared to be brothers 
of one blood, whose interest henceforth should be umted as our 
blood now was ’’ 

These examples will suffice to illustrate the wide- 
spread idea that the actual drinking or application of 
the blood of a clan wiU create a blood-relationship and 
alliance among men, who are not actually members of 
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the same Bat the humao don in its slrticcle 

for existence ioend Itself surronrdetl rml only by other 
human dans, but also by xarioos tribes of animals 
which It loolced upon as analocons to the clans of men 
nod It desired to strencthen Its position by on ntllancc 
with one or another of these animal dans which for 
some reason Impressed Itself npon Its Imacination os 
onimated by some supcrnotuml power The animal 
dan then become what Is now coUcd the totem of the 
human dan and the spirit that was supposed to 
animate the totem clou became in a certain sense an 
object of worship One purpose of the lacrlficc 
then, was to cement and strencthen the alliance 
between the human clan and the ooimol dan and 
the way in which this was done was throuch some 
application of the blood of the totem or by In some 
way comlflc Into contact with that which t\os specfaJly 
connected with its life or b> parlaklnc of its flesh. The 
object then of kilKne a member of the totem tribe 
becomes dear Uoder ordinary clrcumslnncts It would 
be absolutely forhiddeo and rccarded ai the murder of 
a kinsman but on special occasions it uas solemnl) 
done in order to shed the blood and partake of the flcsli 
and 80 strencthen the alliance The blood is rcjpirdetl 
as the life and v.hcn the Wood of n member of the 
totem tribe of animals was shed the life of the totem 
was brought to the spot where It uos needed and the 
blood could be applied to the worshippers ns a bond of 
imfon and thou the union could bo still further cemented 
by the feast npon the flesh xvhlch the spirit of the 
totem was absorbed ond asslrallaied by its human 
kinsmen The object of the anlmol sncrlfico therefore 
was not In any sense to offer n gift but to obtain com 
munlon with the toUm spirit 

Now If we apply this theory of sncrlfico to the 
socrifices offered to tho villago deities in South India 
we see that the main ceremonies connected with them 
at once become Intolllglble the various modes o! 
sprinkUag and applying tho blood and tho different 
forms of the sacrificial feast were oil originally Intended 
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to promote communion with the spirit that was wor- 
shipped In the same way, even such a ceremony as 
the wearing of the entrails round the neck, and putting 
the liver in the mouth, acquires an intelligible meamng 
and purpose. The liver and entrails are naturally 
connected with the life of the animal, and the motive of 
this repulsive ceremony would seem to be an intense 
desire to obtain as close communion as possible with 
the object of worship by wearmg those parts of its 
body tiiat are specially connected with its life So, 
too, this theory explains why the animal sacrificed is 
so often treated as an object of worship In the case 
of the buffalo sacrifices in the Telugu country, as we 
have seen, the buffalo is paraded through the village, 
decked with garlands and smeared with turmeric and 
kunkuma, and then, as it passes by the houses, people 
come out and pour water on its feet, and worship it 
But why should this be done if the animal sacrificed is 
regarded as only a gift to the goddess ? When, however, 
we realize that the ammal sacrificed was not originally 
regarded as a gift, but as a member of the totem tribe 
and the representative of the spirit to be worshipped, 
the whole ceremony becomes full of meamng 

Then, again, this theory of the origin of sacrifice 
supplies a very plausible and intelligible explanation 
of the origin of the use of stones and images to 
represent the village deities in India At first sight it 
seems a complete mystery why a common ordinary 
stone should be regarded as representmg a god or 
goddess Most of the stones used for this purpose in 
South Indian villages have absolutely nothing that is 
peculiar or distinctive about them Often they are 
simply stone pillars of varying heights, and a large 
number are only small, conical stones, not more -than 
SIX or seven inches high Some, again, are flat slabs 
with figures carved on them in bas-relief and others are 
regular images The images and carved bas-reliefs we 
can understand , but how could these ordinary stones 
and stone-pillars have ever come to be regarded as the 
representatives of spiritual beings ^ The theory of 
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sacrifice coocected with totomlsm lappUes atony rote a 
possible and intcIlIcJble cxplonolion- The totem 
acimol wtts kIDed in order to shed the blood oed so 
secure the presence of the totem deity at a porticular 
ipoL which then became lacrcd or Taboo To % folate 
it would bo a ^^^ic^0U8 offence Accordiocly the spot 
was marked by a simple heap of stones or by nn 
opriebt stone pillar which wooW perhaps be sprinkled 
\rith the blood Then as totemism cradnally died out 
and cave place to blfihcr rcllclous ideas and nnlbropo- 
morphic conceptions of deity the old toiemislic concep- 
tion of sacrifice became obscured and the animal that 
was killed wot regarded no longer as the representa 
live of the object of worship, but as a clft (o the deity 
At the same time the sanctity of the spot became osso- 
dated with the stones orlcinally set up to mark the 
place of sacrifice end so In time the stone pDIar Itself 
became sacred and came to be treated as the 8 >mibol of 
the deity to v horn the sacrifice was offered while the 
heap of stones developed Into the sacred oltar Wo can 
probably troce one stace of this process of cxolutlon In 
the ideas now connected with the boundory stone ellni 
kal No doubt it was once simply a stono placed to mark 
the spot on the boundary of thcviHacc lends, where the 
sacrifice ^vM olTercd Then the stone became sacred, 
ood the idea grew up that it ^vas iohabited by the spirit 
who was worshipped There however the process of 
evolution stopped and the stone is not now regarded 
like the other stones, ns representine the deity but 
simply 08 her abode 

Probably the other stones were once rceorded in 
exactly the some light and then advanced a slop further 
and b^mc representativos of the deities worshipped. 
Tbc next step to the carved human figures wholhor 
bas reliefs or complete images would be easy and 
natural when once the deity had been conceived no 
longer as the spirit of a whole species of anlmols, bat 
as akin to human beings 

When this change In religious ideas took place must 
of course be a matter of conjecture but it probably 
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coincided with the change from the nomadic to the 
settled pastoral and agricultural life, when the wander- 
ing clan developed into the village community, and 
the superiority of man to the lower animals had been 
definitely established 

Similarly, it is possible that the connexion between 
the growth of agriculture and the origin of village 
commumties and so also of village deities, may account 
for the fact that the village deities of South India are 
almost always females 

All over the world the earth spirit is regarded as 
female and the presiding deities of agriculture are 
mainly goddesses, because the idea of fertility and 
reproduction is connected with women When, there- 
fore, a nomadic pastoral clan settled down to an 
agricultural life in villages, they would naturally wor- 
ship the earth-spirits of the village lands as goddesses 
rather than as gods 

The fact, too, that agriculture among primitive races 
was the business of women rather than of men, as it is 
among savage races at the present day, probably led to 
the village goddesses being at first worshipped by the 
women rather than by the men One trace of this is 
still found in the custom of the Mala pujari, ^^ho is a 
man, dressing up as a woman when he sits in the cart 
with the animals impaled alive all around him, and is 
dragged in procession through the village,^ as well as 
in the prominent part taken by women in some places 
in the waving of the arati," 

These theories as to the origin of the village 
deities, of idolatry and of animal sacrifice in South 
India, can, of course, be regarded only as hypotheses 
But, when we consider that the totemistic theory is 
able to furnish a plausible explanation of the crude 
form of idolatry which exists in many villages, and of 
many features in the sacrificial rites, which seem quite 
inconsistent with the existing ideas of sacrifice, we see 
that there is sufficient evidence to justify its adoption 

* See above, p 58 


* See above, p 39 
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asaxKOTklnc hypolhcils. And there enn be no doubt 
thnt the ceremonial observed In these Mcrlficc* nivci 
very substantial support to the lbcor> that the 
onclnol klca of sacrifice was not that of n cifi tu the dcitj 
but communion with a supcrnatuml power And if 
that is true Ihcnwcmaj see even In these prlm(li\c 
rites a foreshadow Inn of far hlchcr forms of rcUcioun 
belief and practice The mysterious efficnej attributed 
to the sprInVInR of the blood mlpht almost be rccanlcd 
as on imconsdous prophecy of the Christian doctrine of 
the Atonement while the whole ritual of the sacrifices 
even in its crudest and most rcxoliinc forms bears 
witness to that instinctive ernvinc after communion 
with God which finds Us hichest expression and satis 
faction in the sacramental &>stcm of the Christian 
Cbnrcb 



CHAPTER IX 


SOCIAL. MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS 
INFLUENCE OF THE SYSTEM 

The results of this system of religion might at first 
seem to be wholly degrading intellectually, morally, 
and spiritually It appears on the surface to be a rehgion 
of fear and superstition, finding its outward expression 
in mean, ugly symbols, and m foims of worship that 
are to a very large extent disgusting and even immoral 
The account of a village festival in the Telugu country 
reads like mere midsummer madness , many of the rites 
in which animals are impaled or buried alive are revolt- 
ing in their cruelty , and the animal sacrifices with their 
crude butchery and coarse bloodshed bear witness to a 
low and unworthy conception of deity. Whatever may 
have been the origin of these animal sacrifices in 
prehistoric times, they are now regarded by the 
worshippers simply as a means of appeasing the deity s 
wrath by satisfying her lust for blood. In the ancient 
Jewish sacrifices there may have been the same amount 
of bloodshed and butchery, when pn such an occasion as 
the dedication of the Temple' at Jerusalem “King 
Solomon offered a sacrifice of twenty and two thousand 
oxen and a hundred and twenty thousand sheep,” but the 
Jewish sacrifices symbolized great moral and spiritual 
truths , the victim represented the worshipper, the 
killing of the ammal and the offering of the blood 
expressed the consecration of the worshipper’s own life 
to God , in the sin offermg and the peace^ offering the 
presentation of the blood and the feast on the flesh 
were symbolical of pemtence for sm and communion 
with God But in the sacrifices to the village deities 
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in India at Uio present day there arc no iracci nf 
those hichcr I^as In the inlnd< of the woruhlrr^f* 
There Is no pcnIteDcc for aln no thounhi ol tb- 
consccratlon of htrmatj life to o Just and holy GnO 
bet ihnplv the desire to appease the lU temper of 
a vcDccfai apirit bi no ofTcrlnir of blood. And cAcn 
In unblo^y ofTerInc* of fmh camphor and Incense 
to the more refined and rcapeclnble of the coddesses 
who arc anpposed to be shocked by the sjcht of blood 
the Idea of aacrincc does not rUc abo\e the conception 
of a propitiatory jrifL It It the kind pl oHcrlnc 
that is made to the local policeman or a tyronnlcnl 
government ofTidoI to sectirc his favour Arxl 
in almost oQ the festUalt held In honour of the 
villace deities there Is a wild orciastlc excitement 
and often a sad omount of drunkenness and Immorality 
that la most detrradlnc So loo there la nothlnc 
morally efevniine In the conception formed of the 
characters of the deities themselves The) have not 
even the trraadear of such a deity as Sis a ^Iva mn) be 
terrible and cruel but at any rote there U somethfne 
(Craod and majestic about him he represents n worM 
force he la an interpretation of Ihcnnlvctse and the 
embodiment of a philosophy Hut the villacc deity Is 
nothfnR more than a petty local spirit tymnnirinc over 
or protccllne a small hamIcU occasionally ventinc her 
spite or her Gl temper on a handful of poor v fllafecrs 
She Inspires fear because of her power to do crievous 
harm by Infllctlnc diseases and Injuries on man and 
beast when she fs offended but she has no relation to 
the universe or oven to the world she is the product ol 
fear untouched by philosophic reflection so she does 
any fccHnca of wonder and odmlrnllon 
stiJj Jess of lovo and tjfnlitodc nor docs aho lead her 
worshippers on to any Mchcr Weals of morality 

Taking the lyalcra theroloro nsnvvhole ns ll exists 
at the present day we can only condemn H from a 
moral rcllgloas point of view as n debasing super 
Ktftfon and the only alUlude which the Christian Church 
can possibly take towards It ns a working system is ono 
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of uncompromising hostility, the same attitude that the 
Jewish prophets of old took to the local Semitic ailts 
in Palestme with all their idolatrous and immoral 
associations In the writings of Hindu philosophers 
and poets there are many noble and inspiring thoughts, 
but there is nothmg in the vast jungle of beliefs and 
practices that have grown up during the course of ages 
around the worship of the village deities that the Chris- 
tian Church could wish to preserve The first step to- 
wards any religious pi ogress in the villages of Soutli 
India IS to cut down this jungle of beliefs and practices, 
rites and ceremomes, and clear the ground for the 
teaching and worship of the Christian Church When 
the Outcastes of a village in the Telugu country become 
Christians, they very often level the shrine of their local 
deity to the ground and build a Christian prayer-house 
on the site That expresses the general attitude of 
Christianity to the whole system 

At the same time we must not allow the corrup- 
tions of the system at the present day, with all its 
debasing rites and its low and petty views of the 
deity, to blind us to its social and rehgious value in 
past ages, or to the deeper spiritual feelings and 
instincts which it has feebly striven to express 
In the first place, the worship of the village deities 
has maintained a silent protest on behalf of religious 
and social equality. Feeble and ineffective as the 
protest may be, still it is a protest that is not without 
Its value. In the worship of the village deities there 
IS no priestly caste The Brahman is nowhere , the 
pujaris may belong to any caste , the leading part in 
the buffalo sacrifices is nearly always taken by tlie 
Outcastes , the folklore of the village deities and the 
■songs chanted at the sacrifices give hints of a time 
when the Outcastes aspired to equality with the Brah- 
mans , and the large number of people from the 
different Sudra castes who take part in the sacrifices 
form a striking witness to what we should call in the 
Christian Church the priesthood of the laity It is a 
feeble flickering light shimng in a dark place, like the 
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Simple desire for communion with a deity of some sort, 
there is a germ and root of true religious feeling 
which craves for expression It is pathetic to notice 
how real is the desire among many of the more religious 
men and women in the villages, even among the de- 
pressed classes, to see God I have often met with and 
heard of men who have spent what are for them large 
sums of money, and undergone much hardship, to satisfy 
this desire We must not undervalue this rudimentary 
religious feeling , and if, in the worship of the village 
deities, It has for many centuries been feeding on 
carrion, perhaps it is better for it to feed on carrion 
than to die of starvation. 

Then, again, the belief in the village deities has 
undoubtedly fostered an attitude of mind towards the 
spiritual world which is to a certam degree a preparation 
for the Gospel. It has made men feel a sense of 
dependence on spiritual beings. The mental atbtude of 
the ordinary villager is the very antithesis of materialism 
or agnoticism He has a very vivid belief that the world 
in which he lives is surrounded by unseen spiritual bemgs, 
and in all times of trouble he feels intensely his depen- 
dence on his village deity for help and protection And 
even where the village deity is conceived of as an ill- 
tempered, revengeful bemg, the fear which she inspires 
IS not a bad preparation for a belief in a God of love 
The experience of most evangelists among the Out- 
castes of South India would be, I think, that their fear 
of evil spirits is one reason why the doctrine of an 
ommpotent God of infinite love appeals to them with 
so much force It makes them realize their need of 
help It does for them what the fear of powerful and 
malicious enemies did for the Jewish people of old 
The Jewish Psalms show how closely the need of 
protection from powerful enemies was bound up with 
the deepest religious feelmgs of the chosen people 
The need of protection against evil spirits is playing a 
similar part in the religious development of the 
villagers of South India. 

The Christian Church thus brings to the villagers. 
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ood eipedally to the Outcastes three crcol truths which 
their bcUof m the \ Dlace deities specially prepares them 
to accept 

(a) First, the truth of the existence of nn omnipo- 
tent God of InBnlte love the creator and the ruler 
of the universe aod the Father of all njanVind a iraO» 
which stands out In \l\ld and startlinc contrast to their 
belief In n multitude of evil or ill tempered spirits 
always ready to do them crietous harm with no 
superior power to control them 

(M Second the troth of the universal redemption 
from slu and the jrreat clft of direct personal access to 
an almichty alllovine God ihrouph Jesus Christ 
This truth stands In equally stHltinj; contrast to the 
poor and miserable communion with a petty local deity 
offered through the blood of their animal sacrifices. 
To compare great things with smo)) It Is as though a 
poor vniagcr suffering from the persecution of n petty 
local oCRdol were sudden]) told that he had free right 
of access to the kind ar^ powerfo] collector of the 
(llitrict. The good nc^^s of free access to God is a 
real Gospel of freedom 

(r) And ihfrdi) there fs the greni truth of the 
equdity of oil men in Gods sight and the universal 
brotherhood of man. It fs n truth very dimly fore 
shadowed In the rites of their primitive cult but in the 
Christian Church It starKls ont ns the very essence of 
the Gospel message And It Is n truth thnt mokes n 
powerful appeal to tho hearts of the dowmtroddon and 
depressed 

Thus, while the cnlt of the village deities provides 
little foundation of belief or practice on which the 
Christian Church can build on tho other hand It has 
kept olive a loase of deep spiritual needs which 
Christianity alone can satisfy It certainly brings 
religion down into the every-day life of the people 
The ordinary villogor of South India docs nothing 
withotrt offering prayer to tho village deity while the 
shrines and symbols that are scattered all over the 
countrysWe keep constantly before his mind the 
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existence of a spiritual world However poor and 
degraded his ideas of deity may be, at any rate they are 
to him a profound reality, and this sense of the reality 
and importance of the spiritual world is not a bad 
foundation for tlie Christian Church to build upon 
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Ok xnff CCRKKOVA op tub OritKlNO op tub Movtu 
IN TUB Fuhbbal Rittb op AscirsT Fovtt 


Tbcro la oa latcrcatloc parallel lo ihc practice of 
cuttinc off the richi foreleg and polling II In ihe mouih 
of the boffalo (deserfbeU on page Si) In the ancient 
fooeral ccremonlea connected whb the coU of O^lrit in 
Egypt, The legend ran ihat, after Oairia had been 
rara^red by his brother Set hU son Uoma sought out 
bUbody in order to raise ft to Hfc and «.hen he found 
It, he nntjed the baodagea so that Osiris might more his 
Umbs and tUe up Under the direction of Thotb 
Homs redtcd a series of fbrmolai os he presented 
offerings to Osiris and he and hfs sons ond Annbla 
performed the ceremonies rihlch opened the monili and 
DostriJs and the eyes ami cars of Osiris, This opening 
of the mouth was one of the regular funeral rites In 
andont Egypt 


There is a book found In tombs cnlled the Hook of 
^e Opening of iho Mouth and In a nrlllsh Museum 
bulletin enilUed Th< Do^k of (ke Dead vrrltlen by 
Mr E A, Wallis Bodgo H is saU that on the upper 
marglufl of the Inaldes of cofftoj there arc frequently 
given two or more rows of coloured drawings of the 
offering which under the fifth dynasty were prescntcvl 

of Openfoe tho IfmUu In one of tbc 
Hl^rttfoM tho cewmoay of Openinc the Month i, 
SSL performed on tho mummy of n royal 

•Odbo In the picture there te a calf woltlnc in frmt 
of Ita mother with fts loft forolec cut off and fn fmnt 
of the calf are two alovco. one «d?h t^M^rt of “c 


I 
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deceased in his hand, and the dther holding the left 
foreleg of the calf, which is apparently being placed 
upon a table. It is not clear what part the foreleg 
plays in the ceremony of the “Opening of the Mouth,” 
but there is an obvious resemblance between this 
ancient ceremony in Egypt and tlie widespread custom 
in South India mentioned above The Egyptian cere- 
mony suggests that one object of putting" the foreleg in 
the mouth in the case of sacrifices in India is to keep it 
open and enable the spirit of the animal to go in and 
out. 

We give in Plate XVIII a photograph of a buffalo 
sacrifice carried out by the servants of Dr Hunt of 
Secunderabad The scene is the garage in which his 
motor bicycle stands Round it the servants have 
grouped his sword, the gardener’s sheais, a baby’s 
chair, a tea-kettle, etc , and to these the sacrifice was 
made In the right foreground lies the body of the 
buffalo, to the left its head with the right foreleg in 
its mouth, while between the head and the bicycle may 
be seen a bottle of liquor and various other offerings 
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A carious custom conuftcted with the ^Torahip of 
ifftriftnunfl was hfoneht to my notice by Dr Hunt of 
SecuuderabacL An. Indltm frloDd of his came across It 
ia a vfllage of the Bellary district in the Telu^ country 
The villafifora hold s feaUval in honour of the Boddess 
Marlamtoa every year and offer the usual sacrifices 
In 1917 there was a very severe epidemic of loflaenza 
In the dikrict so a special festival was held to appease 
the wrath of the goddess A wooden bust of her was 
made with arms akimbo and sacrifices were duly offered 
to it Thousands of people came from neigbl^rinB 
vtDagea for the occasion to do pfijs and meV.* their 
offerings. On the following night the Imaeo was plscod 
la small wooden cart ebc«t throe feet high, and taken 
procession to a place outside the village. The head 
each family then came nod drove an iron nnll into 
e Itnngo till It was dotted all over with nails A goat 
as then sacrificed and the blood sprinkled over the 
oddets alter which the image airi the cart were 
Tvered over with a ted cloth and left in the field A 
of the man filled Imaee is reprodneed In 
late XVIIl The eiplanaUon of thia ceremony niyon 
^ the vfllagera themeelyea was that the nalla were 
Mven in to tte soddoaa to attract her attention and 
induce her to be kfnd to each family and protect them 
aeemi an odd way of doing it 
meanine of the ceremony fn 
prehlatodc tl^a vrat somewhat different It j. « 
very old a^ wfde.apread idea that malignant snirit. 
are afraid of iron ami 1 , i, poaajbi, tha” tKnn^S.'^ 

11 
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of the nails into the goddess was originally intended to 
put the fear of iron into her and drive out of her the 
evil temper The villagers do not now connect the 
practice with black magic {blianamaii) , but the original 
idea may have been in some way connected with it. 
But whatever the origin, it throws an interesting 
light on the driving of nails into the famous Hindenburg 
statue in Berlin during the war. Evidently this is a 
survival of an old pagan custom dating back to a remote 
antiquity 

It IS a common belief among all castes in Malabar^ 
that lonely places, such as cremation grounds, the sides 
of tanks or groves of tamarind trees, are haunted by 
“ pisachas ” or evil spirits At about the middle of the 
night these evil spirits are supposed to roam about 
their haunts with the intention of possessing those who 
chance to pass their way People who say that they 
have seen the demon give us to understand that it has 
the form of a woman, and less often of a man, while 
others say that its form is too fearful to describe, 
attesting that, if they could believe their eyes, they saw a 
hideous and most appalling figure towering right up to 
the skies. Men are much afraid to pass through such 
places between nine p m and three a.m., but feel 
themselves safe when they have sharp iron weapons 
with them. It is supposed that the devil is afraid of 
iron and goes away in a fright A man versed in 
magic, when he has to walk through such places, draws 
a cabalistic figure on the earth, and inscribes on it 
some mystical letters At the centre of the figure he 
plunges the pointed end of an iron knife or peg 
Having done this, he feels quite secure from the baneful 
influence of evil spirits 

Sometimes a house is believed to be haunted by 
some of these aerial bemgs. When calamities come 
thick upon the inmates of a house, it is a certam sign 
that it IS possessed by evil spirits. In such a case the 

^ These notes about Malabar were kindly given me by one 
of the assistants of the Government Museum, Madras 
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cxordser is Bcnt for He comes and studies the sittm 
tion of the house and the position of the doors sod 
windows so on. Having got a thorough hnowledco 
of It, he Is able to say which way the devil comes nnd 
goes A suitable corner is selected according to the 
rules oi sorcery and an Iron nail is driven Into the 
earth at that comer The devil is bound down by such 
an act and the householder feels that he bos nothing 
more to fear from demoniacal influcricc* 

To cast out the devil that has possessed a man or a 
woman, the following method Is very commonly resort 
ed to A wooden imago of the person under the power 
of the evil spirit Is made and a square hole made in it 
just above the navel The wood selected for this 


pui pose is, as a rule that of the P^lafftnram i e altiosta 
sckoUiris This U done according to tho rules of magic. 
Then, by the recitation of certain mysterious spells the 
essence of the person afflicted with the malady is tfoos 
ferred to the wooden Image The Idea of incising a 
hole in the Image seems to me to be to create an opening 
or entrance In the imago through whicii Iho essence of 
the pCTion can be transferred to it There might also be 
Mother Idea, that such an image should not be perfect 
m every part The image is then tnben to a tree that 
^ plenty of milky juice in It and naUed on to It The 
^ porpoies Is palamaram tx 

r«i* tfAoIarlj o.rayaimararK Itats religiose or 
piKAxmartim t e axreya eriorea The spirit no longer 
P«r»on bat possesses the tree 
in the Madras Museum there ore two large wooden 
SfS® studded all over with 

first a life-sixo rude female 
with feet turned backwards carved out 
scholarU was washed ashore at 
I ^ probably came from the Laccadive 

laiandi some of whose residents are famoui necro- 
niancers. The figure probably represented a woman 
possessed by an evil spirit. By means of magic rites 
^ the driving In of the nollt the people believed they 
bad nailed up the spirit in the Image and then throw It 
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into the sea. The other figure as found at Tcllichcrrj 
Arabic characters, doubtless regarded as of great magic 
potency, are carved all over tlie figures. 

The use of iron to scare avay evil spirits is very 
common among the Chamars in North India ^ 


‘ Bnggs, The Cl aiuars, 142 



GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS 

A* only brief definlUoM oropoaitJe bMT a rTfcTtQcehjffTen 
In each caie to the page oo »btcb the term U eiplilotd Ntme* 
of ddUes nre not Indodcd They may be found fn the Indicc* 


tbisMtgAm — ondottag trub 
log 62 

d^f-^origlnal 1S3 
tmma or mniman—t. feminine 
termi 23 

lamp of rice floor 36 
ermTif^ native Intoxicant 46 
/Irlifff— priest! of the ilSUU 
44 

tskfa /ai/f— the dgbt poirera 
of the tmlrene 30 
naUn—\oajTiAtioa 24 
ofleriog 82 

bali^Marana — oresestatioa of 
the offering u 

btiQ or ox 125 

^arf>«a fallen vomon coa»e* 
emted to a deity 45 
beUl'^ pepper plant SO 
bkadriUtskJ^ kind of bead, 120 
bcddM rvyer— navcl-atone. w 
BrAkman — tbe blgbest Hloda 
caste, 19. 

de/ms — a section of tbe Got 
castes 6L 

dsK^dfa^an Ontcaste 64 
ckoidM^a. coam groin 50 
dawuru — ti Sivalte dnnn 120 
n I 

divcrc tona — consecrated bnf 
falo 78 

rfmjn* >ofa — consecrated to 
tberoddeas 62 

dcla fain — swing festbrol 58 
n 1 

duheksyc—t. fmlt 67 
f/faf-A^—boundory-stone, S3 


Gakea-Ukavcul—ti fori IQ ed 
place 120 

/ee/n— Indian fansp oied as ao 
Intoxicant^ W 

hatband buffalo 
73 

fimtr//y—a plant, 60 

f 0 //a— mil km an 75 
go^anijw— tbe towered i^teway 
of a Sontb Indian temple 134 
gr am — IcntDt, &4 
gfiJuM-eSfro/J— rnJace>Rod IC 
A^aro— destroyer 157 
/sew— rest free land G3 
Adsfyni— rtHcloss nesdicnnti 
fonsd In Co^ 87 
4d43<0sam— a bracelet 105 
yellow wristlet 100, 
/srafow— pot 37 

vlOage acconotant, 

Iffpo/for— .vniatje watchman 

100 . 

Jtiiciadi—a dith of floor and 
bstlennllk 81 

^Asyifffl— the golden nge 132 
krfffapt^ti conical beno*dress 
26, 

AiAo/r^— the second Ulndn 
caste 19 ^ 

4w»hf>»s— n red paste 50 

*s*sa-ioss*rf/— eythmirror 29. 

Asf/tfrf/i— dnrif^ri 27 

— te'-ft a pbaulc symbol 

»<ct who wear tbe 

llflga 72 
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M&dtg&s — the lowest section of 
the Outcastes in the Telugu 
country, 28 

M&lds — a large group of Out- 
castes in the Telugu country, 
44 

imntram — a sacred te-^t, 92 
viaranada bah — death-atone- 
ment, 88 

viargosa — the neem tree, 37 
mleccha — a foreigner, 19 
muhfirtani — moment, 132 
mund — a group of huts, 61 
injtnstff—a. village magistrate, 
57 

nantask&i am — obeisance, 66 
nautch-gii Is — dancing girls at- 
tached to temples, 21 
Pambala — a hereditary Mala 
priest, 58 

Panchama—a.n Outcaste, 19 
pandal — booth, 37 

rehgious mendicants, 

86,87 

Pariahs— chief group of 
Outcastes in the Tamil coun- 
try, 14 

pedda — great, 70 
ptal — platform, 81 
piasSdam — a grace-gift, 64 
pilj& — worship, 18 
puT&rl — one who conducts wor- 
ship, a ministrant, 18 


puthiaydgam — a sacrifice tc 
obtain a child, 31 
lakshatha — demon, 122 
leddy — a village magistrate, 71 
ludidksha — a kind of berry 
129 

lyot — a small farmer, 52 
sakit — power, 29 
sash as — the Hindu sacrec 
books, 84 

shashihdngam — prostration, 74 
stddhalu — innocents, 52 
^ftdra — the fourth Hindu caste 
19 

STdam — spear, 40 
iahsildai — the magistrate of £ 
sub division of a district, 57 
iah — a marriage disk, 27, 132 
tahdti — a village serv'ant, 72 
austerities, 84 

tom-tom — a native drum, 38 
watchman, 78 

Tnmih’tt — the Hindu triad, 24 
-trident, 40 n 2 
turmeric— dye, 48 
vahana — vehicle, 90 
VaiSya—VaQ third Hindu caste, 
19 

veta — sacrifice, 70 
vetty — scavenger, 56 
vii an — hero, 33 
ynga — an age, 132 

land-owner, 57 
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A F«ei«l* 


23 I 

Akwakannlpali "V 
>mm*T»ri H 

AmniaTan] 112 I 

Ai«l mm 30 31 32 01 O'* 
» 01 105 109 
AAkalamma 24 SS 
/tSVanmui or AAWlnthavatha I 
24 31 C8 127 
Atm mm 29 70 
Aril^&nmia 24 
Alhla&lU ?5 K 
BaUmmn 23 
BbadrakJQr 06 
6Ual Vltri or Bl««l 3(art 
iLmnuk 20 SO 81 63 

23 

ChamflU mmn 2 ^ 

Ch rnmaa'' mm SO 

CbaodefvanuntDt 20 70 
CldiiTi mmn 24 
CUaolst mmii 23 
D«1 nim 42 
DodAftmma 28 77 
Draopoll 32 90 61 
DarRS of Dormroma 71 74 
76,86 113 d 
ED fllPldW S3 
ED mm SI 40 
HUarAjmoa 68 
EIIJ mTT>a 104 

Qtignmm* 23 24 31 67 69, 

Gbantal mm 23 

Qooaal Uarl 60 

Hathay 123 

Hlridervathl SO 83 84 

HoH n nn < 29 

laonrtamrrw 24 

Kill or KCIarm^ 17 24 32 
37 » 91 02 104 106 


KalomaLantsAO {>l 1(K> 
KSrcIchlamma 31 
Kafiolamma "N 33 
Kaiiolcaly yj 
Kaoolha ParaisKfarl 123 
KciMari 80 SJ 81 
KolckalacuiM 29 79 
Koctarmna 12| 
Kolaathalamman 102 110. 
KnrDQbal or KDronbalaratna 
37 lOO 101 102 
Matlilba Kamamtsa 1C 
Madora KSIi or lladora Kill 
amraao 100 107 ICH 
JUMdtra Amma 29 
Mablklll 30 ICM 
Mebaalrtiiral or iUbSlaVtbml 
aama N C 6 CH 
Uahrtrartjnma 2S 77 78 
lUlairayl W 
Mamliiarmoa 23 
Modo 3laDchl or *>laDe Itao 
cbomina 6? S3 
Maruinma 24 20 4 74 79 

Wararoma Urthana 42 
>Ufl or Marlamma 10 29 3o 
y* 45 80, 80 88 90 91 9^ 
95 W 100 115 lie 117 
MarMUumaa 30 65 
Mayrtv-anumaa 29 70 
WlnlchlaiDman 112 ff 
Uonl 32 

Motyalaiimia 23 24 25 69 
NaVfli mm 24 30 63, 65 
Pad a Tat lam in a Plate \\ I 
INdialamma 54 
PandHomma, 23 
Peddamma 24 29 48 
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Plague-A-mma, 21 
Polamma, 24 
Poleramma, 24 
Poshamma, 70 
Pujamma, 28, 41, 78 
Pullathalamman, 104 
Ramamraa, 21 
Ravelamma, 68 
SaptakaTinigais, 25, 26 
^avadamma, IM 
Savaramma, 28 
SeliarriTna, 32 
Sitalamma, 23 
Sukhajamma, 29, 79 
Sunkalamma, 24, 71, 74 

B. 

Basavanna, 124 
Bathalama, 105 
Buddha Salub, 16 
Ellai-Karuppn, 33, 101 
lyenar, 18, 30, 33, 35, 90, 91, 
94, 105 

Karuppanna, 33, 114 
Karuppu, 102, 108 
Kuttandavar, 26, 27 
MadeSvara, 81 

Madurai-VIran, 25, 33, 89, 92, 


Thurgai, 118 
Thuropathlamma, 31 
Udalauima, 29, 79 
Ugra-MahakalT 25 
U]iQihonkali, 104, 105 
Uramma, 29, 71, 73, 119 
UttahnahaliaTuma, 80 
Vasukota, 24 
Vira-Mahakali, 30 
Vishalakshmiamman, 105 
Wanamalamma, 22 
Yaparaiuma, 23 
Yeeranagere Man, 80 
Yellamma, 116 


Male 

93, 94, 98, 101, 102, 105, 1' 
113 

Mahalmga, 126 
Munadian, 33, 89, 92, 93 
MuneSvara, 28, 77, 78 
Padu-Karuppanna, 98 
Pandur-Karuppana, 98. 
Penyanna-Svami, 107 
Potu-Razu, 18, 24, 40 
Raja Vayan, 34 
Ursuthiyan, 98 


C Stones 

Boddu-rayee, 41 
Ellai-kal, 28, 101 


Nattan-kfll, 40 
The Cattle Stone, 39 
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A. Tk« Ttlafv CoQttlty 

Bcnnida 15 16. 

BliliiUkdo3e 60 

30, 63 

CiKUapab 24 CO 
OttATiQi^'Giiclem, C8 
Hlore a 58 OC, 


18 23*21 36. 40 43 Chap IV 

Godawtl C5 
GvAlTftAft. &4 SO 
KaUaapAx) CO 
Karcool 24 23 $9 
MAnlipiUa a Cl 63 C5 
\ l^jraiuf^ar 139 


B. Th* TauU ConAtrrt 1ft 19 33 35 37 3S 43 45 SI Cl 
Chap VI 


Colabatorc 30 Si 121 122 
CaddaJora 24 80 00 
Eone. 67 
Inogaiar 35 100 
Ktttnaoqf 106. 
KATerfpampatfuui) 113 
U&dorm 112 
UobXkimQOl 101 
Mdalcarl 68 
NmpaUn) 16 
PadQhhottid 103 100 


rnihuBUdi itc ice no 

Soabla, 103 
ShJrftll 35 Dl M 
Taojor* 31 32 89 6] 101 106 
TricWfloprtf 31 32 M SC 89 
97 60 100 102 101 108 
Tnkafijpaliaq] 101 
T^rayiar, 100 
Vallam lOS 
VazidJpallan} OO 
VeDore W 


C Tha Caaarvi* Cooattyi 25*21 37 10 43 49 Chap V 


Bangalore 20 29 76 79 
Bellarr 44 71 74 
ICempaptira AgrahSm 78 


Koffllla 41 

Uffor* City, 29 39 80 
YelahaOka ^ 


D Th* HUKlrit and Cci>rf i 61 


Coorg 66 

Katerl sear OotaCAsmod 
124 


Nad^tty near Ootncanmnd 
Parohj^ad 126. 
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A BISHEGAM, 92 
^ Abhisheka, 92 
Arnma or Amman, 23 
Ammavari-Prasadam, 64 
Ancestor-worship, 86 
Anlmal-sacnfice, repugnant to 
Brahmanism, 19, 44, 53 , 

common among lower classes, 
18, 43, 45, 48 ff , 67 , 69, 89, 

91, 92 ff , offered by Brah- 
manq, 57, buffaloes, see 
Buffalo, cows and cal\es, 
106 , fowls, 18, 45, 53, 55, 58 
67 , 69, 70, 75 , 76, 77 , 92, 94, 
99, 101, 106 , goats and kids, 
18, 45, 53, 69, 70, 72, 75, 

92, 94, 99, 103, 106 , par- 
rots, 106 , pigeons, 106 , pigs, 
18, 58, 67, 94, 99, 101, 102, 
sheep and lambs, 18, 45, SO, 
53, 55, 58, 70, 73, 75, 76, 77, 
92, 94, 99, 101, 106, sheep 
bitten to death in sacrifice by 
a pnest, 100 , bodies buried, 
104, 107, 108 , victims killed 
before the image, 49, 50, 53, 
55, 56, 57, 69, 73, 78 , heads 
placed before image, 53, 57, 
66, 93, heads and bodies eaten 
by pnests, 55, 58, 106, 107, by 
people, 58 , 74, 94 106, 107 , 
flesh cooked, made into curry 
and offered, 101-2 , the shiver- 
ing test, 55 , 63 , 68, 69, 73, 
99 

Animals impaled, 58, 59, 65 , 69 
Animism, 12 
Arati^ 39, 43, 77, 133, 150 
Areca-palm, 34, 39 n 3 
Arrack, 49, 90, 102 
Aryans, 11, 16 


Asadis, 44, 50, 53, 54, 71, 72, 74 
119, 127 

Ashes, sacred, 132, 135 
Ashta ^akti, 30 
Atonement, 88 
Avatara, 21, 30 

DADAGAS, 124, 125 
^ Ball, 82 
Bali-haranam, 63 
Barbers as sacred musicians, 
56 

Basava, 125 n 1 
Basavis, 45, 142 
Bathing, ceremonial, 101 , of 
images, 54, 57, 77, 89, 90, 92, 
98, 100, 102, 108 
Battaks of Sumatra, 144 f 
Betel, 39, 72, 83, 91, 133 
Blood of sacrifice, 18, 50, 51, 
52, 55, 56, 62 , 64, 65 , 66, 67, 
69, 70,73,75,78,80, 89, 92,93, 
94, 99, 102, 103 , placed in 
earthen vessel near the image 
in the shnne, 62, 93, 94 , cov- 
ered up with feoil, 50, 56, 66 , 
shed on gfrain, 65 , shed on 
rice, 50, 52, 53, 56 , 62 , 65, 69, 
70 , 73, 79 , 80 , 93, 101, 108, 
109 , dashed on boundary 
stones, 103, 104 , sprinkled on 
the image, 49, 85 , on a stone, 
87, 88, in the enclosure of the 
shrine, 99, round boundaries 
of village, 69, 73, 79, 97 , in 
the streets, 66, 93, 97, 108, on 
the ground, 70, 79, 106, over 
the fields, 70, on cattle, S3, 
70 , on a swing-car, 83 , on a 
new building, 85 , on the 
head, 65, poured on tools, 86, 
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m 


■mraxed on door-poxti, 65 
■ppUed to the lortbead 6i 
SS drank try 103 

bj evil iplrtti 103 by 
priwt* 99 ftackedbyprie*t» 
00 cloUia dipped In tbo Wood 
bonff np u charm «g&iQat 
cattl« dlicase 1G0 
Blood reUtionihlp 146 
Bodda rayre SO 
Booth erected for worihlp 36 

37 49 S5 72 100 
Boandar?*god S6 
SooncUry-^dd/'e* 32 
Boundajy-tplriti 103 104 
BotmcUry-ftoae 33 35 

102 103 
Boyiu, 7i 
Brehml 133 133 
BriOtmaiilcal loflaeoce In village 
worthip, 13 16 30 31 S7 

38 D 3 i< 

BrAhm^nicBl temples 16 
Brihm Ti* 13 15 19 JO 43 S3 
S offidtdog In Tlllcee 
siirfQe 10 lOt 

Bn^ potB aj dlrlBe symbols 
Baddhltm 12, 

BafftJo hasband of the village 
godde« 73 dedicated bt^a 
allowed to roam free 
107 

Buffalo ia crlflce Ifl 14 
48 52 56 57 62 64 60 09 

70 72 73 74 75 , 78 83 85 

89 93 101 106, 108 JI7 
Outcastea take Important 
part In 20,48 49 50 S3 54 
5556575662 63 64 60 
67 69 70 72 73 74 78 W 

ritual of the head and foreleir 

51 « 56. 62 67 60. 70 3 

TO 85 118 head oeered to 
the Image 57 head or body 
?I ^ Ontcartea 

SS 75 TO head carried In 

prooearion 69 70 74 eotrana- 
In procearioo 52 73, 
lOe cooked with rice and 


offered to tbe Image 100 
jwt In pit with blood 73 
Brer carried Dy priest Jn hti 
moatb In procesaloc 52 109 
Boitaiudlk 55 02 6S 


PAKES In worship S7 92. 
Camphor fmmt In aacri 
Bee 45 68 70 72,74 76 77 
02 93 fe 100 105 106 107 
Car oied for fmage* In proc« 
afons,93 102 105 
Cart In worship S3 S8 65 71 
Caste 12 18 
Cattle stone 42 
Chakraj SI S2 83 
ChapdIQa M 
Cheroots, 38 

ChQdren buried dp to the neck 
and trampled to death 59 

eof 

Cbolam 50 52 

Cboiera, 22 23 25 28 44 46 
66 73 

Cobra worshipped 22 
Cocoanots In wonUp 52 53 
m T3 74 7? 8S Q2 GB }D0 

106 107 

Cfad^e la xronhlp 79 
Ctiidj as offering 77 
Carry In tacrlfleo 65 101 
glveo to tb* people 101 
Ctw^es is 87 

J^ANCINO 40 M 72 74 87 
90 sword and spear 
dance 93 

t>ebts method of rocorery 

uo ^ 

ITeiflcatlcm from sudden or 
violent death 112 ff 

^moDM /a/ Rpii spirits 
Oovmra kona 78 
DevmraPotn 56 62 
^>ola JStra 59 n. 1 
^vJdJans 31 12 34 
D^ms sent as ptmiihment, 

Dnbakaya 67 



CLLAI-KAL, 28, 101, 103, 149 
^ Ellai-karuppa, 33, 101 
Evil eye, the, 53 
Evil spints, 33, 42, 46, 47, 53, 
56, 62, 63, 66, 67 , 85 , 94, 100, 
101, 103 

pTAT of sacnficed buffalo 
^ spread over its eyes and 
nose, 51, 54, 56, 62, 67, 69, 
70, 73, 78, 85, 118 
Festivals, 45 
Fever, 46 

Fire-walking, 79, 93 
Fireworks in procession 92, 
105 

Flowers in offerings, 37, 40, 45, 
68 , 72, 76, 77 , 92, 93 , 99, 100, 
105 , used to garland victims, 
56, 92, 98 , to garland im- 
ages, 98 

Foundation-sacrifice, 54, 60, 85 
Founding of a village, 60 
Fruit in worship, 42, 57, 64, 68, 
72, 73, 76, 77, 78, 92, 100, 102, 
106, 107 

pADDIGE, 81, 82 
Ganja, 90 
Gauda-kona, 73 
Gingelly oil in sacrifice, 66, 90 
Gira, 72 
Goddesses, 17 
Gods, male, 17 
Grain in sacrifices, 64, 65 
Gram in sacnfice, 65 
Grama-devata, 16 ff 

LlEADS of sacnficial victimt;, 
^ ■* placed on boundary-stone, 
103 , placed before image, 
51, 57 , 62 , 63 , 67 , 81 , 

piled in a high heap, 66 , of 
buffalo elaborately treated, 
51,54, 56, 62, 67, 69, 70, 73, 
78, 85, 118 , eaten, 54, 55,74, 
84, 91 , thrown in the land of 
the nest village, 67 , earned 
round the village as a 
protective, 62, 63, 67, 69 


I Hinduism, 12 
Hindu sects, 12 
Hook-swingmg, 59, 82, 83 
Human sacrifice, 82, 86, 88 

IMAGE, 21, 35 ff, 48 , 54, 
^ 56, 65, 68 , garlanded, 99 , 
clothed, 99 , marked with 
sandal-wood paste, 99 , bath- 
ing of, 54, 57, 71, 77, 89, 90, 92, 
98, 100, 102, 108, sailing on 
a raft, 91 , transferr^ to 
alien land, 54 , special image 
made for festival, 48, 55, 

72, 77 

Impalement of animals, 58, 65, 
69 , forbidden, 58 
Inams, 63 

Incense, 45, 54, 57, 68, 70, 74, 
76, 77 , 91, 92, 98, 100, 105 i 
Infanticide, 59 
Inspiration, 52, 95 
Intestines of victim hung roun^» 
the neck, 52, 137, 148 

(/- 

JAINISM, 12 £ 

J Jevons, 146 r 

l^ALl, 17 

K^ar caste, 107 
Kama, 133 n 3 
Kamakshi, 31 n 
Kamma, 131 
Kammars, 98 
Kamyas, ^ 

Kappukaran, 102, 103 
Kapu, 100, 103, 104, 106, 108 
Karagam, 37, 38, 55, 100, 101, 
102 

Kelammana Habba, 80, 83 
Kitchadi, 81 
Knta yuga, 132 
Kshatriya, 19 

Kunkuma, 37, 50, 55, 56, 57, 62, 
72, 83, 90 

Kunna-kannadi, 29, 81 
Kamam, 44 

J AKSHMI, 133 
^ Lambadis, 59 
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^^ass 62 08 70 71 72 73 
74 75 79 81 62 ffi 

Uff of itcrtacrf Ij^o Wt to 
^tbo ffioath, 30 51 54 56 62 
67 69 70 73 78 85 118 M 
\ wftliibeepOTgoaU G8 

LIffbt* til worthlp 105. 
lime* UMd In ironhlp 49 02 
03 105. 

LlOea^Tln 1.132 b 7 142 
Lliffn'P rri*-olTl^ 132, 135 
UAjayat 72, 131 132 n 2 

LItot of faerliJcliil rtctlm tnkeo 
In t&o taoBtli S3 109 148 
L»ookIflg-gU* 29 51 

^APIOAS H 44 49 S3 M 


56 57 62, 63, M ?w w, 
70 73 Mldlgtpa^ •tripped 
M-k*d 73 _ 

70011 44 49 St S3 57 62 
150 

lAfflBl 39 
Xondn 83. 

lenvd U Mmrihlp 37 
Mnn&am, 92 102 
Maraoidl belt 88 
Mergocn, 37 48 50 57 64 65 
6J,76 83 

UarlUide,80 81 

U&rl San 80 
Mart Sid], 80 82 
Ue^es 23 74. 

Uetal for ou In pro- 

ccMloni 37 91 92 93 90 
102 103 105 107 
MHW in wonbtp 92 98 
\nn|:v«hl Utn 
lllocchu, 19 
UaoiifrS? 

Mytlxiloyy’ 112 ff 

XJAKEDNE8S 75 

NamjuilrEin 66 70 
Nautch-gW*. 21 39 n 4 80 
NiTfll-ftoot 4l 
NaU,72 


/-iFPERINGS If. AntoiA] 
lacriaco Amck Btood 
BattenriBc Cmk« timpbor 
Cberoots, Coconnoti CorTT 
Fat Flower*. Fnill Oto«lli 

on Grain Or»m uoaA 
Hamas lacriflce UcenM 
Kitnbad! kanktima l.a{np 
Umci Llrer Jlarpow 
M1& on riaiitalni Klee 
Bandal'wood Sofrw Toddy 
Tannerte Water 
Ofl fa wonhlp 36 02 D*ed to 
anoint dlrfae itOBe* OB 
Omani 55 63 68 GO 73 75 
106 Itn Sff ShlTtrfag tnt 
Oplnm W 

Ontcaita 10 75 offlefato as 
mfaUtranti in vDIa);:e wor 
ifap 20 23 44 40 52 53 54 
56,57 6263,6466070 
73 78 150, 


pADA\ACm Caite 27 23 

Pambatai 5S 67 
Fafichamai 10 
PSptiarai 31 
PanlW 86 
PanuseSvmra, 132 
PimUl 12? 123 132 
Pariah! S3 07 03 00 117 
Pedda veta 70 
Phnoaophies of India 12 
PUl 81 

Plgi buried allre GO baried 
Dp to the neck and trampled 
to death 53 59 

Ptoi (aitened tbronitb the 
cheeka, 29 76 70 
Plaotalu as on ofTerin? 72 
106 

PoweseJon 100 101 104 lOS 
PUffue 71 

Potiaa divine lyrnbols 37 33 
S5 64 93 100 101 IfT 
Pralic, S3 54 56 67 
Praaida 64 0 1 
Froc«*I(?nal fmagei 37 9 l 02 
93 98 102 103 105 107 
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Processions, 21, 38 , 49, 50 , 52, 
53 , 54, 56 , 58 , 62 , 65, 66, 67, 
70, 72, 74. 81, 83, 91, 92, 96, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 106 
Progress of image on a raft, 91 
Propitiation, 46, 47, 48, 66, 63, 
85, 87, 88. 99, 100, 101, 103 
Pu]arls, t c mmistrants, o f 
Brahmanicol temples, 18, 19, 
43 , of village temples, 43 fif , 
of all castes except Brahmans, 
18 f , 43 

Pnthrayagam, 31 


DAKSHATHAS, 122 
Reddy, SO, 71, 72 
Rice in sacrifice, 49, SO, 51, 52, 
53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 62, 64, 65, 
66, 69, 70, 73, 74, 77, 79,80, 
81, &3, 90, 92, 93, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 106, 108, 109, mixed with 
buttermilk, 62, 65 , soaked 
with blood, 50, 52, 53, 56, 62, 
65, 69, 70, 73, 79, 80, 93, 101, 
108, 109 , blood-soaked nee 
sprinkled as a protective, 53, 
56, 66, 69, 70, 73, 79, 81, 93, 
94, 99, 109 , eaten by evil 
spirits, 94 , eaten by gods, 
94, 108 , by pujaii, 55 , by 
people, 109 , dashed against 
stones as a propitiation, 101, 
103 

Rig^eda, 12 

Rosewater in worship, 92 
Ryots, 52 

CACRED ashes, 132 
7 gakta, 29 n 2 
Sakti, 29, 30, 86, 130 
Sand^-wood paste, 91, 92, 98 
Sastras, 84 
Savighai, 118 

Seven sisters m Mysore, 29, 32 , 
seven virgins of Tamil coun- 
try, 32, 39 
Shashthangam, 74 
Shivenng test, 55, 63, 68, 69, 
73, 99 


Shrines, 16, 35 ff , 74 , 98, 99' 
Sickness sent as punishment, 
102 

Siddhalu, 52 
Sin offering, 85 

^iva, 16, 17, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 137 , his third eye, 133 
n 3 

Small-pox, 17, 29, 31, 32, 42, 46, 
74 

Snake-worship, 75, 82 
Substitution, 60 , 67 , 76, 86 , 87 
Sudras, 19, 28, 43, 131 , as 
pujaris, 54, 105, 108 
Sugar in worship, 92 
^ulara, 40 

Sun-worship, 29, 39, 76 
Swing-festival, 59, 61, 76, 82, 83 
Symbols, 16, 34, 36 ff , 54, 64, 
63, 79, 98, 100 

J ABU, on marnage through 
an unfinished sacnfice, 
104 , preventing a pnest from 
leaving a temple, 104 
Tahsildar, 57 
Tali, 27, 132 
Tabaris, 72 
Tamannd, 34 
Tapas, 84 
Thank-offenng, 85 
Todas, 61 
Toddy, 18, 143 

Tom-toms, 37, 48, 64, 67, 78, 79, 
88. 92, 105 

Torches in processions, 92, 105 
Totemism, 145 ff 
Toti, 78 

Transference of divine wrath to 
next village, 24, 54, 58, 67, 88 
Transmigration, 12 
Tnmurti, 24 

Turmeric, 48, 54, 56, 57, 62, 64, 
68 , 72, 77 , 83 , 90, 92, 93, 101 , 
used to mark the forehead, 
64 

T JDAYA caste, 104 

Umbellayar caste, 106. 
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\/AHANA>I (»D iplm 1 OQ 
’ WbkhaRodride*) 90 102 
103 JOS 107 
VaUya, 19 
m. 134 
V^nr 99 
Vetty 56 64 

Vniage 10 tesxWi^ 

45 S. talce U>« ttibstucc of 
focd offeird them ^ deUfibt 
la Uood 51 IntiUaial'iacrl 
fice, Chapi. HI VI n<ui«* 
23 fi cboncler 30 1 Icioc 
tioQs n ff TtlatlrA to 

dltetfe aad "’Ity 1C, 17 

23 ff 31 42 45 fl!, 63 71 

£5 88 mostly female. 17 33 
malt attendaatx 16 33 moles 
fadepemleot 18 33 31 69 
thrlaea 35 f tymbole 36 ff 
48 51 growth of colt 20 ff 


mlolstraota 18 43 ff ajm 
boUie riHoRc life 17 wor 
tblp^ byfiO perccoLof the 
people oi the Sooth 139 
orl^ of the lyttem IG ff 
Chap Mil rnJtJo of the 
cyitftD Chap 1\ 

Vlraoi 33 
Vlahpa 13 16 17 
Vowi Si 9? 03 107 

145 

poomi orcT vie 
Um 9^ 03 nted to caaec 
vtctimi to thJrer 55, G3 f7? 
CO 73 99 nsrd la bathlag 
Imaged 99, tprioWwl tra 
offeriogt 102 
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Processions, 21, 38, 49, 50, 52, 
53, 54, 56, 58, 62, 65, 66, 67. 
70, 72, 74, 81, 83, 91, 92, 96, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 106 
Progfi^ of image on a raft, 91 
Propitiation, 46, 47 , 48, 66, 68, 
85, 87, 88, 99, 100, 101, 103 
PQjaris, ministrants, of 
Brahmanical temples, 18, 19, 
43 , of village templed, 43 ff ; 
of castes except Brahmans, 
18 f , 43 

Pntlirayagam, 51 

RAKSHATHAS, 122 
^ Reddy, 50, 71, 72 
Rice in sacrifice, 50, 51, 52, 
53, 55. 56, 57, 58, 59, 62, 64, 65, 
66. 69, 70, 73, 74. 77, 79, 80, 
81, 88, 90, 92, 93, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 106, 108, 109, mixed with 
butterjuilk, 62, 65 , soaked 
with blood, 50, 52, 56, 62, 

65, 69, 70, 73, 79, 80, 93, 101, 
KB, 109, blood-soaked rice 
sprinkled as a protective, S3, 
56, 66, 69, 70, 73, 79, 81, 93, 
94, 99, 109 , eaten by evil 
spirits, 94 , eaten by gods, 
94, 108 , by pfi]iLii, 55 , by 
people, 109 , dashed against 
stones as a propitiation, 101, 
103 

9igveda, 12 

Rosewater in worship, 92. 
Ryots, 52 

C ACRED ashes, 132 
7 Sakta, 29n 2 
Sakti, 29, 30, 86, 130. 
Sand^-wood paste, 91, 92, 98 
Sastrad, 84 
Savighai, 118 

Seven sisters in Mysore, 29, 32 , 
seven virgins of Tamil coun- 
try, 32, 39 
Shaahthafigam, 74 
Shivering test, 55, 63, 68, 69,. 
73,99 


' Shrinw^^O^ ff .f 

Sickne^ sentcjasjphbislimttit 

102 . 

Siddhalui 52. 1 j 

Sin-oITeilng.-SS. . : 
^iva,.16,'l7, 132,'l53,a34OT, 
136, 137 ; this third eK?^;; 

ns. .'v ^ 

Small-pox,^ 17, 29, 51^C32,;'^,t46, 

Snal^worshipi’ 7Sj'82.J“ 
Substifhtion, 6flr, 67; 76,.^; 
Madras, 19," ‘28, 43,' 13l';*£’^^ 
piijaris, 54, 105, "108 "i./Tf' 

Sugar in worship, 92: ^ 
^aam.40.' _> 

Sun-worship, 29, 39, 76. " 
Swing-fMtival, 59, 61, 76, 62, nS 
Symbols, 16, 34, 36 S „54, 64, 
68 , 79 , 98 , 100 ^'^^ 

'I ABU, on marriajie through 
* an '«nfiniRhed-r salcrificK 
104 ; preventing a priest from 
leaving a temj^e, 104 ' 
Tahsildar, 57 / 

Tali; 27, 132 ^ 

Taliaris, 72 . ^ 

Tamarind, 34 ’ ' 

Tapas, 84 > . ' ' 

Thank-offering, 85. 

' Todas, 61 - ; 

Toddy: 18, 143 ' 

Tom-toms, 37, 48, 64, 67,'78;79; 
88,92,105. . 

Torches in processions^ 92, 105i 
Totendsm, 145.ff. ' i 
Toti, 78 - 

Transfereuce of divine 'wra&tOc 
- next village, 24, 54, 58, 67,.S8,i 
Transmigration, 12.' . ^ 
Trimfirtl, 24 " S' 

Turmeric," 48, 54, 56, 57/62,^64,^ 
68, 72,77, 83, 90. 92, 93,^01? ' 
us^ to mark the forehosd/ 
64 

-( s.' '•> 

I JDAYA caste, 'l64'r 
Umbdla 3 rar caste, 
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\/AHANA>I (fto »r>ni t oa 
V widchapodride*) 90 1C2 
lOJ 105, 107 
VaUya, 19 
VeUma ISI 
VeUSla 99 
Vetty 56 « 

VUUg« goda, 11 16 lesilrals, 
45 □ take the ttibstaace oi 
food offered thera 52 delight 
Is blood, 51 lofcolmal-cacri 
See Chapt. HI VI names 
23 S character 30 f { (croc 
dons 31 ff relatlro to 
disease and mlty 1C. 17 
23 ff 31 fL 42, 45 fL, 65 71 
85 88 mostly female 17 32 
rnaleattenft ts IS 33 m^es 
fndepeodeat 18 33 34 69 
shrines 35 f tyraboUiSCff 
48 54 groalh of colt 20 ff 


miobtranti 16 43 ff sym 
bollxe viHape life 17 ; iror 
shipped by 60 percent of the 
pe^lc of the &onth 139 
of the syttetD IG ff 
Chap Mil raJne of tbe 
s ys te m Chop IX. 

Vlntts S3 
Vlshpn 13, 16 17 
Vows 55 W 93 107 

WARNECk 115 
'' l^ater poured over vie 
tim, £C 93 used to cause 
victims to shiver 55 63 CR 
CO 73 09 Died in batblnp 
Imapcv 99 tpriaUed on 
offerlops, 1CF2 
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